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PERILS OF THE DEEP DURING THE STORMY DAYS OF WINTER. 


CUNARD STEAMSHIP « ETRURIA,’”’ DURING A FIERCE GALE AT SEA, STRUCK BY A GIGANTIC WAVE WHICH KILLED ONE 
SAILOR AND INJURED FIVE OTHERS.—Drawn for Leslie's Weekly by J. N. Howitt, from a description given by an officer of the ship. 
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New York’s New Governor. 


OVERNOR HUGHES is the first Republican Gov- 
ernor from New York City elected in this State 
in a quarter of a century. During the time that 
has elapsed since the incumbency of Governor Cor- 
nell, certain conditions affecting the public welfare in 
New York City have become well-nigh intolerable. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that Governor Hughes’s 
first message to the Legislature should be devoted in 
large part to the plans for the amelioration of these 
conditions. Other Governors have pointed out public 
evils quite as clearly as Governor Hughes has done, 
but they have left the Legislature to suggest the rem- 
edy. Governor Hughes goes further, for he undertakes 
toshow the way. His long-continued residence in New 
York City, his personal familiarity with its needs, his 
practical experience in the insurance and gas investi- 
gations, have given to him a far more luminous com- 
prehension of the situation than most of his prede- 
cessors have had. 

If Governor Hughes cannot untie a knot, he cuts it. 
His drastic recommendation in favor of the abolition 
of the State railroad, the gas and electric, and New 
York City Rapid Transit commissions, is accompanied 
by a very sensible and opportune recommendation in 
favor of a division of labor so as to render the official 
supervision of the local transit, gas, and electric con- 
ditions more effective throughout the State. Gov- 
ernor Hughes would do this by having a State board 
and a New York City board, each to cover its own 
distinct and separate field. As the New York City 
board might very properly extend its supervision to 
the counties adjoining greater New York, it would 
also be a State board in a sense, and subject, there- 
fore, to appointment by the Gover ‘Without ref- 
erence to the work so adr‘ uone, in many in- 
stances, by the existing Stave commissions and by the 
local Rapid Transit Commission of New York City, we 
must concede the desirability of promptly considering 
the Governor’s suggestions in this matter. 

The other important recommendations of Governor 
Hughes favoring a recounting of the New York mayor- 
alty vote, the abolition of the party columns on official 
ballots, the limitation of election expenditures, the re- 
view of State convention proceedings when fraud is 
alleged, the broadening of opportunities for a trial of 
the direct-nomination plan, are all in the line of public 
sentiment. The need of strengthening the safeguards 
placed around the ballot is clear to every one who has 
watched the results of recent elections, especially in 
New York City. It is easy to recall the time when 
corrupt practices prevailed to such an extent that an 
honest count was regarded as impossible. Conditions 
have been vastly improved under the election and ballot- 
reform legislation of the past twenty years, but false 
election counts and ballot-box stuffing by inspectors 
conniving at fraud, have not been eliminated, as the 
recent records of our courts will abundantly prove. 

Governor Hughes in his message recommends legis- 
lation that will not only put an end to fraudulent prac- 
tices at the polls, but also to equally fraudulent meth- 
ods which have been practiced, we regret to say, by 
the organizations controlling both of the great polit- 
ical parties in this State. Bogus contests in local and 
even in State conventions have too evidently been 
made as the basis for the exclusion of honestly elected 
delegates and for the seating of those who were quite 
without rightful claim to such recognition. As a re- 
sult, what is known as ‘‘the organization ’’ has taken 
the place of the electorate, and has substituted its own 
methods of force and brutality for those of justness, 
fairness, and equity. It took a strong, brave man to 
open the warfare on these evil practices of both of the 
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party organizations, but behind Governor Hughes in 
this matter, as in all his other recommendations, stand 
the people who elected him to his distinguished office. 

It was time that the people should have come into 
their rights, and the first official declaration of Gov- 
ernor Hughes proves that they made no mistake when 
they chose him as their standard bearer, their spokes- 
man, and their representative at the State capital. It 
is not surprising that almost for the first time since 
the organization of the Republican party it has elected 
a Governor whose official expression in his message to 
the Legislature has commanded the unqualified ap- 
proval of the leading newspapers of both the great 
political parties. If the Republican party is to con- 
tinue to succeed in New York State it must keep step 
to the music of reform. The first annual message of 
Governor Hughes emphasizes the unselfish statement 
of the new executive in his inaugural message, name- 
ly, ‘‘I assume the office without other ambition than 
to serve the people of the State.’’ 


Crimes and Calamities of Christmas. 


THE NEWS columns of the daily papers contained a 

remarkable list of crimes and disasters in their 
chronicle of the events of Christmas—murders, sui- 
cides, fatal railroad, trolley-car and automobile acci- 
dents, fires, fights, robberies, assaults, and a great 
number of sudden and violent deaths. It was a hor- 
rible, sickening, appalling record for ‘‘ Merry Christ- 
mas.’’ Its contrast with our ideal of the day might 
easily become to many a temptation to pessimistic 
doubt. 

But let us remember that the record would not have 
appeared so black if two or three really extraordinary 
events, whether tragedies or notabie and beautiful 
achievements, had required record by the press. Most 
of these horrible items would then have been crowded 
out of the papers. Perhaps Christmas was not really 
beyond average and ordinary days in its crimes and 
disasters. We are also to take into consideration that 
the number of evil deeds and calamities recorded in the 
day’s doings did not involve a thousandth part of one 
per cent. of the population of our land. The fatalities 
of every sort were only one or two to every million of 
our people. The list of horrors that appears so black 
in contrast with the spirit of the day was not, after all, 
the real history of the day. They did not darken one 
home in a hundred thousand. 

On the other hand, who can compute the special de- 
lights and the beautiful and loving deeds of Christmas 
Day ?—the Christmas joy in millions of homes, the 
multitudes of happy children, the generous gifts of 
friendship and love, the special tokens of recognition 
and good-will between employers and employés, the 
gladdening of hospitals and orphanages by visits, 
personal presents and opulent donations, the family 
and social reunions, the hearty and joyous greetings 
on the streets, and above all the atmosphere of love 
and hope over all the land and throughout the world, 
the quickened spiritual vision, the buoyant forget- 
fulness of care, the opening of the ears to hear anew 
the angels’ song ? 

The best there is in human life fills little space 
in what is called news. The peace and joy of 
millions is not so sensational as a single disaster 


.ora brutal crime. Comfort, love, and happiness are 


so common that they are an old story. They are not 
news. They were never so common anywhere as they 
now are in our own favored land, and especially on 
Christmas Day. 
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The Power of the Colored Vote. 


ILL the controversy aroused by the President’s 
discharge in dishonor of the three companies of 
colored troops connected with the Brownsville disturb- 
ance have any political influence over the masses of 
the negro voters of the country? This is a question 
of some importance for the Republican party. It is 
assumed that nearly all the negroes who vote at all 
cast their ballots for Republican candidates. In many 
Northern and middle Western States the negroes hold 
the balance of power in ordinary elections. In 1900 
this was the number of male negroes of voting age in 
these Republican States : 
Connecticut ... 4,576 Indiana..-...-. 18,186 Ohio .......... 31,235 


Delaware. . 8,374 New Jersey ... 21,474 Pennsylvania... 51,668 
Illinois ......-- 29,762 New York..... 31,425 West Virginia. 14,786 


The swing of this mass of negro voters over to the 
Democratic side in these States, which have all been 
carried by the Republicans in recent times, might turn 
the scale in all of them. Even in the tidal-wave year 
of 1904, when the Republicans had by far the most 
popular candidate they ever nominated for President, 
and when the Democrats had one of the weakest men 
who ever headed their ticket, the transfer of all these 
negro votes to the Democratic side would have given 
Parker the electoral vote of Delaware. 

Under any candidate, aside from Roosevelt himself, 
whom the Republicans can nominate their margin in 
all the States named in this table will be far smaller in 
1908 than it was in 1904. A considerable defection 
in the negro vote next year might give to the Demo- 
crats several States which the Republicans have been 
winning in recent contests. Mr. Hughes’s narrow 
margin for Governor of New York in 1906, and the 
Democratic victories for one or more State officers in 
such stalwart Republican commonwealths as Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Minnesota, and other States, in the past 
two or three years, show that independent voting is 
becoming more and more common, and that the Re- 
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publicans can no longer rely on their sweeping su- 
premacy of 1904, when Roosevelt was their standard 
bearer, and when black as well as white Republicans 
were solid for him. Although the country may have 
forgotten this fact in the recent high-tide of Repub- 
lican success, the negro is an important factor in poli- 
tics, and this will hardly be overlooked when the Re- 
publican national convention meets next year to select 
its candidates. 


The Plain Truth. 


HATEVER may be the average citizen’s opinion 
of the soundness of the charges brought against 
the United States Senate as the champion of special 
privileges, he can but admit that in view of the pres- 
ent temper of the public mind it is politic to be more 
than usually careful in the choice of men to sit in that 
body. What, then, are we to think of the action of 
Colorado’s Republican Legislature, in the face of the 
unmistakable prejudice against multi-millionaire Sen- 
ators, in electing to the Senate Mr. Simon Guggen- 
heim, who, eminent as his business abilities may be, 
stands in the public view as remarkable chiefly fur 
the possession of millions and as the head of the 
Smelter Trust? Whither is the Republican party 
drifting in these perilous times ? 
|? IS a poor return for all that he has done in recog- 
nition of the claims of organized labor that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has received from the Washington 
State Federation of Labor, but it is just what might 
have been expected. This body recently character- 
ized the language of his Japanese message as “‘ threat- 
ening and dogmatic,’’ and condemned his ‘ needlessly 
bombastic and inflammatory language’’ regarding 
his willingness to defend the rights of Japanese resi- 
dent in California. This may grieve the President, 
but it serves to emphasize the assertion, frequently 
made, that each political concession accorded to the 
demands of professional labor leaders leads to still 
greater exactions on their part, and for the exclusive 
benefit of the fraction of the people whom they rep- 
resent. Of course this criticism is not leveled at 
legislation framed in the interests of the working 
masses, and therefore entitled to hearty support. 
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{? IS a significant fact that after the charges brought 

against so-called trusts by the muck-raking press 
are disproved, the papers which have made them give 
little or no space to statements showing the falsity of 
their allegations, but straightway turn to new sensa- 
tions. Perhaps no more bitter assault upon a corpo- 
ration has been made recently than that upon the 
American Tobacco Company, which has been accused 
of cornering the supply of licorice paste used in the man- 
ufacture of plug tobacco. James B. Duke, head of the 
American Tobacco Company, and his associate, Karl 
Jungbluth, have testified in court: that their purchases 
of licorice paste were made with no idea of acquiring 
a monopoly of the market, but for the purpose of as- 
suring to their company, which manufactures eighty- 
five per cent. of the plug tobacco preduced in America, 
an adequate supply of the paste, in view of the inter- 
ruptions to the trade in it incident to the unsettled 
state of affairs in Macedonia and other regions in 
which the licorice compound is manufactured; and 
that they had not refused, after their own wants were 
supplied, to sell to independent manufacturers at a 
fair price. It is simple justice that this explanation, 
which \is reasonable on its face, should have equal 
prominence with the charges which it answers ; but 
it has not. That is not the policy of the muck-rakers 
that thrive upon the stirring up of class hatreds. 
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N EXTRAORDINARY incident happened in New 

York recently. A grand jury presented an indict- 
ment against two of the most eminent and honorable 
gentlemen in New York City—one, George W. Perkins, 
a partner of J. P. Morgan & Co., and the other, 
Charles S. Fairchild, who was Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under the Cleveland administration. These in- 
dictments arose out of the investigation last year of 
the New York Life Insurance Company. The offense 
charged was, briefly, that when, in compliance with 
the law of Prussia, and in order to do business in that 
country, the New York Life Insurance Company 
charged off its books, as a bona-fide sale to the New 
York Securities and Trust Company, stocks to the 
value of several million dollars, such stocks were in 
fact transferred to the trust company as a loan, for 
which it gave a note, made by two employés of the 
trust company, and that Mr. Perkins and Mr. Fair- 
child authorized the transaction. It was a technical 
offense, and the grand jury accompanied the indict- 
ment with a presentment distinctly stating that 
the indicted parties had not profited personally by 
what they had done, and that their offense at worst was 
simply a technical violation of the law. The present- 
ment was an apology for the indictment, and the latter 
would not have been found but for the insistence of 
District-Attorney Jerome. Of course, there can be 
but one outcome of the trial of these gentlemen, and 
that is their acquittal, and it would not be surprising 
if their discharge should be ordered by the court, We 
cannot recall a similar instance in the records of our 
courts of an indictment accompanied by such an 
apology. We believe the grand jury might much 
better have stood on their own ground and acted as 
their consciences dictated, without regard to the de- 
mands or commands of the district-attorney or any 
one else, 
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PEOPLE 


ONDON is waiting with interest to see what will be 
the effect upon British methods of retail trading 
of Harry G. Sel- 
fridge’s great depart- 
ment store, which is 
now in process of 
construction in Ox- 
ford Street. The 
Chicago merchant 
has entered into a 
partnership with the 
Warings, one of the 
great furniture 
houses of London, 
and the _ capitaliza- 
tion of the new un- 
dertaking,  $5,000,- 
000, indicates a de- 
termination to make 
the experiment a 
, thorough one. Mr. 
ah prey ey tone lly eee Selfridge disclaims 
store in London. any intention of 
— “‘teaching London 
how to do business,’’ 
but the impression is strong that many of the features 
of the up-to-date American department store will be 
introduced in the new establishment. The building 
will be seven stories in height, and will have half a 
million feet of floor space. Mr. Selfridge is a Western 
man, still young, who entered the dry-goods house of 
Marshall Field & Co. after a brief experience with 
the law. In ten years he became a member of the 
firm, and as head of its retail department he was as- 
sociated with the growth of that side of the business 
from comparatively modest proportions to its present 
vast extent. One of his favorite themes is the dignity 
of retail trading, and he insists upon his employés 
taking a high view of their calling. 
a 
NE RESULT of the exclusion by the San Francisco 
board of education of Japanese pupils from 
schools attended by white children has been to make 
an international figure of a ten-year old Japanese boy. 
The intense excitement over the matter, which once 
foreboded trouble between this country and Japan, has 
died away, and the Mikado and the President are no 
longer conspicuously active in the case. The situation 
now centres around little Keikichi Aoki, who has been 
selected as the subject of a test suit in the courts to 
determine whether the Federal government has the 
constitutional right to interfere in behalf of the ex 
cluded Orientals. The lad’s father refused to send him 
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KEIKICHI AOKI, 


The ten-year-old Japanese boy who is helping to make history for 
two nations.— 7aéer. 


to the school provided for the Chinese and the Japanese 
children, and this led to Keikichi’s being chosen by 
the Japanese consul and the United States district- 
attorney for the purpose indicated. The question in- 
volved is one of great moment, and until it is finally 
passed upon by the highest court in the land, young 
Aoki must occupy a prominent place in the public eye. 
Unwittingly this bright, youthful alien from the far 
East is helping to make important history for two 
great nations. 
[N THESE days of general self-seeking it is pleasant 
to read of men who render public service for little 
or no money compensation. The world’s leading au- 
thority on fishes, Theodore Gill, works for the United 
States government at asalary of only $1 a month. 
Dr. Harrison G. Dyer, who is the chief living expert 
on mosquitoes, gives much time to the government, 
and receives but $25 a month. Gifford Pinchot, head 
of the United States forestry service, earns $45 a year 
of Federal money. ‘These three men are all rich and 
are not eager for gain. There are other wealthy per- 
sons on the governiyent ro)] whose salaries are nominal. 
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‘TWO EXAMPLES of sturdy, self-reliant young 

womanhood are the Misses Lettie C. and Pearl M. 
Dillon, of Keota, la., who deliver mail to the farm- 
ers along R. F. D. No. 4 route of Keokuk County. 
They began the discharge of their duties in June, 1904, 
and have never failed, even in the severest winter 
weather, to deliver the mails, and to give as good serv- 
ice as the men on similar routes. The winters of 
1904 and 1905 were marked by several fierce blizzards, 
and their 25-mile daily trip was made with difficulty, 
the top-buggy in which they carry the bags breaking 
down on one occasion when the girls were nine miles 























MISSES LETTIE C. AND PEARL M. DILLON, 
Who carry mail over one of the longest rural free-delivery routes 
in lowa Veal. 


from home. They enlisted the sympathy of a farmer, 
who rode before them through the drifts, opening wire 
fences and enabling them to complete the trip in reason- 
able time. They have had some narrow escapes from 
serious accidents, for they use spirited horses, and 
have been spilled from their conveyance, but have 
never had a runaway. They wear heavy fur over- 
coats for their winter work and have a storm front on 
their buggy. Miss Lettie has a commission as regular 
carrier and her sister as substitute. While the other 
carriers of the county are taking their annual vaca- 
tions Miss Pearl acts as substitute for them also. The 
two girls are the daughters of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Dillon, of Keota. 
‘THAT it is the mission of the church to revolutionize 
the selfish conditions of the present life, leaving 
heaven and hell to take care of themselves, was the 
substance of a recent vigorous address by the Rev. Dr. 
Charles P. Fagnani, at a mass-meeting of laboring 
men. He is right. The church that has the enthu- 
siasm of Christ will seek to make men feel and act 
like brothers in the life that now is. It will make war 
upon all the conditions that enslave and degrade men. 
It will preach a gospel for the body as well as for the 
soul. It will not rebuke but encourage the noble un- 
rest that leads laboring men to desire better wages, 
better homes, better opportunities for intellectual de- 
velopment, and it will teach culture and wealth that 
increase of power is increase of responsibility. It is 
the business of the church to bring heaven down to 
earth, instead of postponing salvation to the future. 
The Christianity of Christ makes men realize ** that 
the welfare of each is the concern of all.’’ 
“THE GOSSIPS have been busy of late in select- 
ing a wife for Prince Arthur of Connaught, a 
nephew of King Edward VII. of England and a special 
favorite of that sovereign. The prince is only twenty- 
three years of age, but he has traveled much as the 
King’s representative at high royal functions. Insuch 
duty he has conducted himself so well that the King 
has conferred on him the title of ‘‘ Royal Highness.’’ 
Several of the reported engagements of the prince 
have failed of verification, but the story that he is to 
marry Lady Marjorie Manners, the daughter of the 
Duke of Rutland, appears to have a foundation. The 
King is said to have opposed the match because both 
parties are poor, and to have insisted that the prince’s 
bride must have an annual income of at least $20,000. 
Lady Marjorie, it is stated, thereupon proposed to 
open a linen establishment in London, but the King 
induced her to give up the idea and trust to his gener- 
osity. Lady Marjorie is beautiful and accomplished, 
and is a native of the United States, having been born 
in a tent twenty-three years ago at Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, where her father, then Captain John Man- 
ners, accompanied by his wife, had gone to recuperate 
his failing health. A curious rumor has been current 





PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT AND LADY MARJORIE MANNERS, 


Whose rumored marriage engagement has greatly interested society 
throughout Europe 


in London that Prince Arthur may be the next King of 
Servia, to replace King Peter, who may soon be driven 
from the throne. 
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ABOUT 


ORE than usual interest attaches to the announce- 
ment that the Rev. Dr. Charles F. Aked, of Liver- 
pool,' England, has ac- 
cepted a call to the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church of New York, 
owing to the fact that 
John D. Rockefeller 
is the most prominent 
member of that con- 
gregation. Consider- 
able comment has 
been made regarding 
the probable attitude 
of Mr. Rockefeller 
toward the economic 
views of any clergy- 
man who might be 
called to direct the 
spiritual affairs of the 
church, but this has 
been set at rest, as 





REV. DR. CHARLES F. AKED, 


The famous Liverpool clergyman, who 
might have been ex- has accepted a call to the Fifth Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, New York. 


pected, by the author- 
itative announcement 
by Mr. Rockefeller himself that the new pastor will 
have a free hand. Dr. Aked has for the last sixteen 
years been minister of Pembroke Chapel, Liverpool, 
which he built up from a decaying congregation, left 
behind by the up-town growth of the city, to a flour- 
‘ishing church organization of about 2,000 regular at- 
tendants, doing a great institutional work in the Brit- 
ish seaport. He has been active in combating vice 
in Liverpool as the vice-president of the United King- 
dom Alliance, was a member of the peace party in the 
Boer War, and one of the founders of the Passive Re- 
sistance League, which encouraged the refusal of Non- 
conformists to pay taxes for the maintenance of public 
schools in which the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land were taught. His record of activity in English 
public affairs is warrant for the prediction that the 
new pastor of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church will 
become a prominent figure in the life of New York. 
OHN H. THOMPSON is perhaps the oldest navy- 
yard employé in the country in point of service as 
well as age. Born in Portsmouth, Va., in 1823, he 
entered the navy yard there in 1854, but served during 
the Civil War in the Confederate army, rising to the 
rank of captain. After the war he was re-employed 
at the yard, and has remained there ever since, being 
now in charge of the rigging loft. He witnessed the 
opening, in 1833, of the first dry-dock in America, and 
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JOHN H. THOMPSON, 


An ex-Confederate, who is the oldest navy-yard employé in the 
country.—Mrs. C. R. Miller. 


has a vivid recollection of the proceedings. ‘*‘ Andrew 
Jackson, then President, came to Portsmouth to see 
the first ship— the Delaware — docked,”’ said Mr. 
Thompson. “It was a gala-day for the little town. 
and seats were erected on each side of the dock. 
There was a large crowd, and as I, a ten-year-old boy, 
ran around barefooted, waving my hat in ecstasy, I 
noticed three gentlemen walking down the yard. As 
they neared the seats one of them called to an old lame 
man who was serving the spectators with ice-water, 
and asked for a drink. The carrier pompously asked 
who dared to stop him before being seated. ‘Well,’ 
answered the gentleman, ‘some people call me ‘‘ Old 
Hickory,’’ and others call me Andrew Jackson, Presi- 
dent of the United States.’ The astonished man set 
down his bucket and shouted, ‘ Andrew Jackson, Pres- 
ident of the United States, you can have every drop 
in the bucket.’ The President dipped the tin cup into 
the bucket, took a drink, and, after thanking the 
water-carrier, passed on to his seat.’’ Mr. Thompson 
is a favorite with naval officers, as he relates many 
pleasing incidents of the naval life around Portsmouth 
in the ante-bellum days. 



























































ALL READY FOR THE START—THE BALLOON INFLATED AND 
ENTER THE CAR. 


BALLOON “ ORIENT” AT THE GAS-WORKS IN ST. LOUIS, PREPARING FOR THE TRIP TAKEN IN IT BY MEMBERS OF THE AERO CLUB OF AMERICA 


New York as a Political Factor. 


ESLIE’S WEEKLY recently said that the rivalry 

between Hearst and Bryan “‘ portends disastrous 
consequences for the Democratic party.’’ Our influ- 
ential friend, the New Orleans Times-Democrat, re- 
sponds by saying that “‘it is an error of the most 
offensive sort to assert or to assume that New York 
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THE AERONAUTS ABOUT TO 





FILLING THE HUGE BAG WITH GAS PIPED FROM THE TANK-—-AERONAUT LEO STEVENS 


WORKING AT THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE BALLOON. 


MAKING READY FOR AN AERIAI, VOYAGE. 


dent in 1884. Of course if he had been beaten in 1884 
he would probably never have got a chance to get an- 
other nomination, and consequently never would have 
had an opportunity to be beaten by Blaine or Harri- 
son in 1888, or to beat anybody in 1892, in the latter 
of which years his electoral vote turned out to be so 
large that he would have won if New York had gone 
against him. His career, therefore, was decided by 





FIFTEEN 


William Burton. 


1908. Not a single Democrat of prominence in the 
United States supposes that his party can carry the 
country in that year if New York goes against it. 
New York may not, and probably will not, furnish the 
Democratic candidate in 1908. Bryan is likely to be 
the nominee, and he is using all his wiles to win New 
York’s favor. Neither Bryan nor any other Demo- 
cratic chieftain is optimistic enough to suppose his 

















REFUGEES LIVING IN STRAW HUTS IN THE FLOODED AND FAMINE-STRICKEN DISTRICT OF THE EASTERN COAST PROVINCES OF CHINA.—By courtesy of the Christian Herald. 


is absolutely necessary to the existence of the Demo- 
cratic party, or to its success in the next national con- 
test.’” Ourcontemporaryisrash. New York’s thirty- 
nine electoral votes comprise nearly a twelfth of the 
total poll of the country. _It afhounts to more than a 
fourth as many votes as were cast in 1904 by what 
was left of the-stlid South. In several presidential 
elections since the Civil War New York turned the 
seale. New York’s vote made Grover Cleveland Presi- 


New York in 1884, and by such a small margin of 
the New York poll that if 600 votes had been cast 
on the other side Blaine, and not Cleveland, would 
have been made President. That is to say, the only 


-President whom the Democrats have elected since ~ 


Buchanan, half a century ago, had his political for- 
tunes decisively shaped by New York’s electoral vote. 

It is safe to say that the Democracy’s national 
leaders will take especial pains to win New York in 


party’s vote will be sufficiently top-heavy two years 
hence to give the party a majority if New York is ad- 
verse. The Times-Democrat would do well to consult 
Tom Taggart, Mr. Griggs, Senator McEnery, or some 
other Democratic leader, national ‘or local, before it 
rules New York’s vote out as a negligible quantity for 
the Democrats for 1908. Many political observers 
are of the opinion that New York will be the pivotal 
State in next year’s presidential contest. 





























SUCCESSFUL BORING OF A GREAT TUNNEL UNDER NEW YORK. 


MEETING PLACE OF THE TWO SECTIONS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S PASSAGE-WAY 
BENEATH THIRTY-THIRD STREET FROM FIFTH AVENUE TO THE EAST RIVER— 
A CONNECTING LINK IN THE UNDERGROUND ROUTE FROM NEW 
JERSEY TO LONG ISLAND.— Brown Lrothers, 





ANARCHIST BOMB EXPLOSION IN A PHILADELPHIA BANK. 


WRECK OF THE DESK AT WHICH CASHIER W. C. MC LEAR, OF THE FOURTH STREET NATIONAL, 
WAS BLOWN TO PIECES BY A BOMB THROWN BY ROLLA STEELE, WHOSE DEMAND FOR 
$5,000 HAD BEEN REFUSED—STEEI.E ALSO WAS KILLED, AND MANY OTHERS 

WERE HURT P. J. Press Bureau. 
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PHILADELPHIA'S UNIQUE AND SPECTACULAR NEW YEAR'S PARADE—IMMENSE CLOAK OF THE CAPTAIN OF GOVERNOR HUGHES'S INAUGURATION AT ALBANY, N. Y.—SNAP- 
THE GEORGE A. FURNIVAL ASSOCIATION, WITH SIXTY PAGES BeéARING THE TRAIN. SHOT OF THE NEW EXECUTIVE AND RETIRING GOVERNOR 
Pictorial News Company, New York. HIGGINS IN THE PARADE.—A. Sayles, New York. 























THE ONLY BABY RHINOCEROS IN AMERICA—-RECENTLY ADDED WINTER THRASHING IN SOUTH DAKOTA 
TO THE MENAGERIE AT BRONX PARK, NEW YORK. 
D. H. Veltblan, New York. 


-AN OUTFIT THAT HAS RECENTLY BEEN 
OPERATING ON THE SNOW-COVERED PRAIRIE. 
Selden Washburn, South Dakota. 
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(PRIZE WINNER, $10.) A HOUSE IN MID-AIR—DWELLING AT WESTPORT, MD., UNDERMINED BY A 
CUT FOR A NEW RAILROAD, AND PROPPED UP TO PREVENT COLLAPSE. 
Mrs. C. R. Miller, Maryland. 


AN EXECUTION IN THE PHILIPPINES—ORUGA AND ROCAFOR, NOTORIOUS 
OUTLAWS (INDICATED BY CROSSES), ON THE SCAFFOLD AT 
BATANGAS.—L. Lorntsen, Philippine Islands. 
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A NOTABLE LITTLE WAR-SHIP—GUN-BOAT “SANDOVAL,” CAPTURED PERFORMERS IN A TWELFTH-NIGHT MEDLZVAL RELIGIOUS PLAY PRESENTED AT THE NEW YORK 
| FROM THE SPANISH, AND RECENTLY GIVEN TO THE NEW NATIONAL ARTS CLUB--AMONG THE CHARACTERS SHOWN ARE THE VIRGIN AND 
ae YORK NAVAL MILITIA FOR USE ON LAKE ONTARIO. CHILD, THE WISE MEN, HEROD, HERODIAS, AND SALOME. 
Mrs. C. R. Miller, Maryland. Philip G. Burt, New York. 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—MARYLAND WINS. 
VARIOUS HAPPENINGS OF THE TIME REPORTED PICTORIALLY BY CAMERA ARTISTS OF ALERTNESS AND SKILL. 
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N EVENING paper recently contained an article 
upon the growing difficulty of securing help for 
the large department-stores, and the writer of this 
article wondered where all the men and girls who only 
a couple of years ago stood in line to apply for work 
at these very stores from which the complaints are 
now coming, have gone. Hotels are complaining 
about the scarcity of maids and of waiters, and there 
is the everlasting wail about the lack of household 
servers. Do they vanish into thin air? Not at all. 
The secret of their mysterious and steadily increasing 
disappearance is solved. They go on the stage. The 
hundreds of musical comedies playing in New York 
and throughout the country swallow up these girls and 
men by the thousands. There are at present being 
produced in New York alone twelve musical plays, in 
which from one hundred to two hundred girls are em- 
ployed in the chorus, and at the Hippodrome four or 
five hundred girls and several hundred men find con- 
stant employment. If any are inclined to doubt the 
transformation from chambermaids to front-row chorus 
ladies in New York, a visit to the dramatic school and 
stage-dancing classes of Ned Wayburn would proye 
convincing. Not that all of the students in the acad- 
emy are of this type, for many daughters and sons of 
prominent families feel the call of the footlights, and 
may be seen here fitting themselves for their chosen 
profession ; but that there is also a large number of 
the shop-girl and hotel-maid class studying for the 
various branches of the stage there is not the slightest 
doubt. 

Ned Wayburn guarantees, and he makes good his 
word, to make a presentable show girl—or chorus girl, 
rather—out of almost any kind of material. His classes 
are interesting studies of types, ranging from plump 
Swedish girls of the immigrant stamp to the thin repre- 
sentatives of the New England States. The aspirants 
range in age anywhere from five years to fifty, and 
many of the women fitting themselves for the chorus 
are well past thirty. It would seem that there isa 
chance for all, if not in the front row, then in the back, 
where even the fillers must be good dancers, for they 
all appear to secure work as soon as they are able to 
dance well. One reason of this stampede to the foot- 
lights is that it means more money. Few girls in 
shops earn more than ten dollars a week, and the great 
majority earn considerably less, while the homeliest 
kind of a chorus girl commands at least fifteen dollars 
a week, with costumes furnished. If she happens to 
be pretty and is a good dancer, she earns at first 
twenty or twenty-five dollars, and often more. From 
the writer’s point of view, the shop work, even with 
its low wages, is preferable to the life of the chorus 
girl, which is anything but beer and skittles ; but to 
those who only see the glare of the footlights and 
hear the music of stage life, the chorus opens up a 
sort of perpetual fairyland to their mental vision. 
Despite the hard work and the hardships which form 
a part of the chorus girl’s life, there is undoubtedly a 
fascination in it, and few that have once entered upon 
it care to desert it for other work. 

It is not only for the 
girls, but also for men, 
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Fascinations and Novelties 


By Harriet Quimby 





























MADAME LINA ABARBANELL, THE STAR OF “ THE STUDENT 
KING,” AND HER PET SQUIRREL, “ FITZY.” 


At Sargent’s New York dramatic school, where com- 
panies are supplied with men and women for minor 
rdles, the number of male applicants has increased 
within the last five years from twenty per cent. to fifty, 
and,in the class of students aspiring to the legitimate 
the type is considerably better than in years hereto- 
fore. On the preliminary blanks sent out by the 
schools for the student’s application for admission, in 
the space which reads, ‘‘ State previous profession,’’ 
it is interesting to note that many are filled out with 
*‘lawyer,’’ “‘ doctor,’’ “‘ chemist,’’ and other callings 
of like importance, which have been given up and the 
preference given to the dramatic art. 

A few years ago the ambitious actor who made his 
evolution through the chrysalis state of super received 
only fifty cents a night and twenty-five cents for rehear- 
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of the Stage 


to work at other trades, but that seems to be impos- 
sible. Although not ambitious to become actors, they 
are unable to do anything else. Many apparently intelli- 
gent men who have been “‘suping ’’ for years quarrel 
like so many girls over their costumes. They take 
pains with their make-up, and although perhaps never 
seen, they try to be as attractive as possible. One 
old man, fully seventy years of age, is drawing his 
eighteen dollars a week and holds a forty-week con- 
tract, simply because he looks the part for which he is 
east. Strong, handsome, with picturesque beard and 
head, he needs no make-up, and he lends a naturalness 
to the scene which is valuable to the management. A 
‘*regular’’ who claims that the stage has hypnotized 
him has for his favorite boast, “‘ Seventeen years on 
the stage and never spoke a line.’’ Another old man 
who owns real estate, and whose family resides in 
comfortable circumstances in Brooklyn, is a supernu- 
merary, and has been one for years. He cares noth- 
ing for life outside the realm of the stage. Many 
men of comparative wealth, of letters, and of family 
are following in the shadow of fame simply because 
the calcium, or “‘stage eye,’’ as it were, has fixed 
them as life victims to its will. 
s 

The new year opened with a deluge of musical com- 
edy and of dramatic productions written around psy- 
chological and dream plots. Henri de Vries has been 
appearing in anew American play, *‘ The Double Life,”’ 
in which the hero sustains a loss of memory covering 
twenty years, and thereby weaves a very entertaining 
story, which was acted almost without a flaw by an unus- 
ually capable cast of players. Christmas night marked 
the opening of the Weber Theatre with a musical com- 
edy called ‘‘ The Dream City,’’ which depends upon the 
active sub-consciousness of the popular little come- 
dian, Joe Weber, for its story. At the Herald Square 
Theatre another ‘‘dream’’ play, ‘The Road to Yes- 
terday,’’ was first presente? on New Year’seve. The 
plot here hangs upon the d: am of Minnie Duprée, or 
rather upon the character hich she assumes—that of 
a young girl tired with sight-seeing in London, who, 
having indulged in a hearty luncheon, falls into a sleep. 
The result of her nap is that the entire cast of players 
is taken back some three hundred years. Each of the 
dream plots has been well worked out, and the plays are 
likely to entertain the public for some time to come, 
but one cannot but remark that ‘‘ dramatized dreams ’’ 
seem to come in groups. 

Another group, this time of very similar dramatic 
situations and showing less ingenuity than is rightly 
credited to the authors of the dream plays, is that 
worn-out one where the heroine compromises herself by 
making a midnight call at the apartments of either 
the hero or the villain. No less than eight plays, 
three of which are still holding forth with great suc- 
cess, were produced in New York this season with the 
third act practically written around this situation. 

s 


One of the interesting, though silent, members of 
‘‘The Student King ’’ opera company, now playing at 
the Garden Theatre, is a 
little gray squirrel, the 





that the stage and its as- 
sociations have a strange 
fascination. The very 
footlights beckon a wel- 
come, and the orchestra 
drones out a sort of hyp- 
notice lullaby. Everything 
from one side of the cur 
tain lends itself with a 
rosy hue to color the 
dream of romantic youth 
out on the other side in 
the orchestra seat or in 
the topmost gallery, as 
the case may be. It is 
said by those in best posi- 
tion to know, that the 
number of men fired with 
the consuming. ambition 
to shine under the calcium 
has greatly increased 
within the last few years. 
Ten years ago one hundred 
girls to one man made 
application at the stage 
door or to the manager, if 








property of the prima 
donna, Lina Abarbanell, a 
gift from Mayor Fitz- 
gerald of Boston. 

** Fitzy,’’ as the fluffy 
little pet is called, is a 
native of the famous Bos- 
ton Common, and is one of 
the very few of his clan 
that have ever deserted 
the native heath. When 
the Boston editors heard 
that Mayor Fitzgerald had 
presented a squirrel from 
the Common to the prima 
donna, they set up such a 
protest that a polite note 
was sent to the singer ask- 
ing her to return the squir- 
rel to its quarters in the 
park. This Mme. Abarba- 
nell refused to do, but, 
growing suspicious that 
some attempt would be 
made to kidnap her newly- 
acquired pet, she formed 








they were lucky enough 
to catch him in the lobby of 
the theatre. Now the 
number of male almost 
equals that of female applicants. Why are men at- 
tracted to the stage? For precisely the same reasons 
that girls are. Not only is there the monetary induce- 
ment of the chorus over that of the ribbon counter, 
but there is always a vision of ‘‘mash”’ notes, of 
bunches of violets, and the stage hero’s position of 
target for woman’s admiration. With the increase of 
male aspirants there is, however, a lucky provision 
made, for, to quote David Belasco—and his statement 
is echoed by other managers of prominence—there is 
a demand for young men on the stage, not only in the 
chorus, but in the legitimate. 

Never before in the history of the drama has there 
been such a dearth of good leading men and juveniles. 
Men there are in plenty, but none to fill these positions. 


A CLASS IN DANCING FOR THE STAGE. 


sals. Now the salary ranges from never less than five 
dollars, and all the way to twenty, a week. If aman 
is a good dancer there is always a chance for him to 
fill out companies in vaudeville; for many of the 
sketches pick up their minor actors in the different 
towns in which they play. Vaudeville is another 
bright and shining star in the mental vision of the 
stage-struck man or woman. But to “break into’”’ 
vaudeville is far more difficult than one would imagine. 

Speaking of the fascination of the footlights, there 
are men in New York who are practically hypnotized 
by the artificial life. There are supernumeraries called 
** regulars,’’ who, for a period of ten or fifteen years, 
have been employed simply as soldiers, sailors, or 
parts of scenery. They have tried to break away and 


the habit of taking him 
with her each night to the 
theatre. Since his advent 
into the company 
‘* Fitzy ’’ has been universally adopted as the mascot, 
and is being carefully guarded and terribly spoiled. 
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Relieves Nervous Disorders. 
HoRSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
AN ideal nerve tonic in all forms of nervous dis- 


eases. Perfects digestion and restores the appetite. 
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For the Nursery—For the Table. 


For all ages, in all climates, under all conditions, 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and Peerless 
Brand Evaporated Milk fill every milk or cream re- 
quirement. Superior for ice-cream. 
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YACHT SCENE IN THE THIRD ACT OF “ BREWSTER 'S MILLIONS,” A ROARING COMEDY AT THE NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE. 








MINNIE DUPREE, IN “ THE ROSE STAHL, IN “ THE MARY RYAN, IN “ BREWS- 
ROAD TO YESTERDAY.” CHORUS LADY.” TER'S MILLIONS.” 
Sykes White Marceau. 


HELEN WARE, IN “THE ROAD TO YESTERDAY,” THE WHITE WHITTLESEY AND HELEN WARE, IN “ THE ROAD TO YESTERDAY,” PAULA EDWARDES, IN “ PRINCESS BEGGAR,” AT THE 
HIT AT THE HERALD SQUARE THEATRE. AT THE HERALD SQUARE THEATRE.—Sykes. CASINO THEATRE.— Otto Sarony Company. 


JULIA MARLOWE AND E. H. SOTHERN, IN THE SECOND ACT OF “ JEANNE D'ARC,” WHICH WILL OPEN AT THE LYRIC THEATRE, JANUARY 21ST.— White. 


WHAT THE ACTORS ARE DOING TO AMUSE NEW YORK. 
NEW PLAYS WHICH ARE MAKING A BID FOR POPULARITY AMONG THE PATRONS OF THE DRAMA. 
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Teaching the West Point Cadets in the 
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Field 


By Captain M. B. Stewart, Department of Tactics, United States Military Academy 


RACTICAL field work is the watchword of the army 
to day. Nine-tenths of the regular army is de- 
voting nearly a quarter of its time to perfecting itself 
in the field work which would fall to its lot in time of 
war. The militia is spending every available moment 
in manceuvres and camps of instruction. Nowhere has 
this work been entered into with greater care and at- 
tention,-or been attended with greater success, than 
with the cadets at the United States Military Acad- 
emy. Nearly a fourth of these young men are within 
a year of graduation and their commissions, and it is 
imperative that they be fitted for command in every 
sense of the word. This is being accomplished under 
most trying conditions. For nine and a half months of 
each year the time of the cadet is fully occupied with 
study and recitation in the theoretical part of his ed- 
ucation, leaving but an hour or so each day for purely 
military drill or instruction. With the middle of June, 
however, he lays aside his books and marches to the 
camp overlooking the Hudson for ten weeks of prac- 
tical work. The first two months of this period are 
devoted to instruction in routine drills and exercises in 
preparation for the week in the field with which the 
summer’s work is brought to an end. These field ex- 
ercises are identical with those performed at any of 
the numerous manceuvre camps throughout the United 
States, though on a much smaller scale, and they are 
designed to instruct the members of the first—or grad- 
uating—class in the working side of their profession 
under circumstances approximating as nearly as pos- 
sible to actual warfare. 

Every detail is studied carefully in advance, with 
the idea of making the march and the manceuvres 
models of their kind. The sham-battle element is 
rigorously eliminated by comprehensive rules strictly 
enforced by umpires. Every move is just what would 
be seen in the presence of an enemy. The camp 
sites selected are the most typical to be obtained, and 
the sanitary features of the camp are strictly ob- 
served. Officers of the department of tactics go 
over the route in advance, selecting these sites and 
at the same time deciding on the ground to be used 
for exercises and manceuvres, so that when the little 
army leaves the post for its week in the field, every- 
thing moves with clock-like precision and absence of 
confusion. In order to demonstrate the use of all 
arms of the service in the manceuvres, the corps 


which it overlooks, from both the north and south. 
At that time the position was regarded as practically 
impregnable. One of the problems undertaken by 
the cadets was the attack and defense of this position. 
A force consisting of artillery and infantry occupied 
the position almost precisely as it was held by the 
Continental troops, while another force of artillery, 


cavalry, and infantry made the attack. The long 
range of modern weapons of course altered the con- 
ditions somewhat from what they were in ’76, but 


gave an equal advantage to both forces. Taking ad- 
vantage of the broken ground and the heavy woods 
on the hillsides, the attack was skillfully manceuvred 
into a position from which, according to the umpires, it 
was able to take the hill, incidentally, for the first 
time in its history. 

At Brinkerville, where Lafayette once made his 
headquarters, and where the hovse in which he suf- 
fered a nearly fatal illness of typhoid still stands, the 
bridge across the Fishkill was defended against an at- 
tack from the north. There, under the shadow of 
Lafayette’s headquarters, around an ancient grist-mill 
which Washington caused te be built, it was particu- 
larly fitting that the work of these young men should 
receive the approval of fighters of another generation 
and another war. When a battery wheeled into posi- 
tion on the hills to the south of the crossing and a line 
of infantry began to form for the defense of the 
bridge, two veterans of the Civil War took their stands 
and prepared to view proceedings with tolerant interest. 
As the scouts of the advancing attack were seen at 
intervals on the hills to the north, these old war- 
riors smiled patronizingly at the prospect of a sham 
battle. 

‘I reckon I know somethin’ about this kind of 
business,’’ one of them remarked. ‘‘I was at Freder- 
icksburg.”’ 

When the sham battle failed to materialize they 
grew uneasy and inquired when it was to begin. An 
umpire told them to wait, but they were clearly im- 
patient. In an hour, a head here and there in the 
brush or behind a building began to partially disclose 
the lines of the advancing attack. A column of in- 
fantry was visible for an instant as it made its way 
down a sheltered ravine. The veteran fighters began 
to get excited. 


**Say,’’ one of them exclaimed, ‘“‘it’s the real 
thing, by thunder! I was on little Round Top all day 
at Gettysburg and I know what I’m talking about, I 
do.’”’ 

As the attack closed silently in, these old warriors 
caught the fever of the moment and lived over the 
days of great war. It was something they under- 
stood, something real, and their anxiety was unfeigned. 
Their fingers itched for a crack at the silent line which 
they knew was steadily advancing through the brush 
along their front. When at last the defense opened 
its fire, and the roar of artillery and the crash of rifles 
drove back the assaulting lines, each of them breathed 
a deep sigh of relief and grinned guiltily at each 
other. 

The daily programme included one such minor tac- 
tical problem, with its incidental marching, the making 
of camp, and a discussion of the work of the day. This 
discussion was for the purpose of making clear the 
points of the problem and of pointing out any errors 
which might have been made. On a large map each 
position and movement was carefully indicated. The 
commander of each force then read the orders he had 
issued and explained what he had attempted to do and 
what he thought he had succeeded in doing. Follow- 
ing this, the umpires told what they thought had been 
accomplished. In this way each man of both forces 
understood clearly every point and aspect of the work. 
It is only natural that some difference of opinion 
should exist as to the results of these operations. 
Nothing but rea] lead can convince the average man 
that he has been put out of action, and cadets are no 
exception to the general rule. Each had a definite 
idea as to which side had won, the umpires notwith- 
standing. When a confident youngster sees some 
carefully planned and executed movement go to smash 
just because an umpire declares that they are being 
riddled by theoretical shrapnel, he will obediently play 
dead, but the umpire’s prestige is the only thing that 
suffers. 

When they came swinging back into the post, 
however, they had one thing which nothing but expe- 
rience can teach them. They had confidence in them- 
selves. They had seen things done—had done them 
themselves. They knew something of the responsibility 
of command under conditions which require initiative 
and judgment. They knew something of what 





of cadets is organized into six companies of in- 
fantry, two troops of cavalry, a battery of field 





campaigning may mean in the way of discomfort 





artillery, and a detachment of mountain artil- 
lery, all of which are commanded in turn by 
members of the first class. In this way each of 
the prospective young officers acquires experi- 
ence in the command of each arm of the service, 
and at the same time a comprehensive idea of 
how the different arms work together in war. 

Although a comparative innovation, having 
been inaugurated only last year by the present 
commandant of cadets, Colonel Robert L. Howze, 
this work has reached a high state of develop- 
ment. Commenting upon it, the inspector de- 
tailed by the War Department to observe a part 
of the work said: ‘‘No mistake was made in 
the selection of Captain Robert L. Howze to be 
commandant of cadets. A_ practical soldier 
himself, with varied field experience, he has 
given special attention to the practical field 
training of cadets, and the results of his sensible 
methods are manifest. The West Point gradu- 
ate will not be dependent on the old sergeant 
when he takes out a detachment. The cadets 
are familiar with the campaign hat, service togs, 
and field kit. They learn what it is to hike and 
to carry a pack. The conduct of the march for 
all arms, patrolling, sketching and reconnais- 
sance, packing and field work generally, are not 
learned from books.”’ 

When this little army marched out of the 
post it was stripped to fighting trim. Each 
cadet carried the regulation equipment of the 
infantry or cavalry soldier. In his haversack 











and toil. They had definitely located their profes- 
sion in the economy of life. 


e 2 
Recent Deaths of Noted Persons. 


AJOR-GENERAL VON DER LAUNITZ, 
prefect of police of St. Petersburg, shot by 
a revolutionist at the consecration of a chapel. 

Countess of Clancarty, formerly Belle Bilton, 
a popular music-hall 
actress in London. 

Ernest H. Crosby, 
of New York, social 
reformer and author. 

Gustav Kruell, of 
San Luis Obispo, Cal., 
leading wood engrav- 
er and former presi- 
dent of the American 
Wood Engravers’ So- 
ciety. 

Thomas Brown, of 
Yonkers, famous asa 
whistler. 

James Clayton, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., a 
prominent inventor. 

James H. Gerry, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
inventor of the self- 
winding clock. 

Thomas M. Bowen, 
of Pueblo, Col., formerly United States Senator 

















LADY CLANCARTY, 


Formerly Pelle Bilton, a music. 
halt pertormer. 








and roll were stored the mess kit, blanket, pon- 
cho, shelter-half, a change of underclothing, and 
toilet articles. His bell-buttons and white 
trousers were exchanged for a business-like suit 
of gray and a campaign hat. The transporta- 
tion was limited to one wagon for each company, 
and carried only the equipment of the company kitch- 
en, the rations, and the ammunition. Future generals 
for the first time began to appreciate how little a sol- 
dier really requires when he has to carry it, and each 
preliminary trial before the start reduced the size of 
the roll and the contents of the haversack to the bare 
minimum prescribed in orders. 

In 1906 the route extended from Garrison along 
the old Albany post road to Wappinger Fails, just 
south of Poughkeepsie, and by a detour back to start- 
ing place, and included six days of marching, manceu- 
vring, and camping under shelter-tents. The field 
of operations was over ground rendered historic by 
the War of the Revolution, and the manceuvres were 
in some cases over ground occupied and defended by 
Continental troops. Midway between Cold Spring 
and Fishkill Village, on the Albany Post Road, which 
during the Revolutionary War was the main thor- 
oughfare between New York and Canada, is Fort 
Hill. On this hill, during a greater part of the war, 
three batteries were planted to guard the narrow pass 


QUAINT DIVING APPARATUS USED BY SUBMARINE WORKERS HALF A CEN- 


TURY AGO—A FRENCH INVENTION.— Reproduced from Leslie's 
Weekly, January 17th, 1857, and copyrighted. 


Topics and Pictures Fifty Years Ago. 


‘THouGH apparatus enabling men to work under 

water is still clumsy and the calling of the diver 
is not yet unattended with danger, it will be readily con- 
ceded that the dress of the diver of to-day is rather 
more comfortable than that of the man shown in our 
illustration, who was equipped with what was in 1857 
the new invention of Danduran, a French engineer of 
some eminence in his day. The material of the “‘ bell ’’ 
was copper, and it was fitted with glass plates set op- 
posite the face of the wearer. Strong gutta-percha 
pipes, one on either side, supplied air and a means of 
communicating, by speech, with the diver’s assistants 
above water. Air was pumped to him by means of a 
small engine on the deck of the vessel. Attached to 
the bell was a leaden saddle, on which the diver sat 
while being lowered into the water. It must, how- 
ever, have been considerably in his way when he un- 
dertook to do the work at the bottom for which he had 
been sent down. 


from Colorado. 

Rev. Dr. Joshua A. Lippincott, of Los An- 
geles, Cal., a widely-known divine and educator. 

Dana Thomson, of New York, the oldest 
graduate of Columbia University. 

Professor A. F. Berg, of New York, musician, 
composer, and author of world-famous hymns. 

Daniel Garman, of Lebanon, Penn., engineer of the 
train which carried Lincoln at night to Washington 
for his first inauguration. 

Professor Otto Benndorf, of Vienna, Austria, an 
eminent archzologist. 


- * 
Millions of Women Use 


CUTICURA SOAP, THE WORLD’S FAVORITE SKIN AND 
COMPLEXION EMOLLIENT. 

For preserving, purifying, and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales, and dandruff, 
and the stopping of falling hair, for softening, 
whitening, and soothing red, rough, and sore hands, 
for baby rashes, itchings, and chafings, and many 
sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily suggest 
themselves to women, especially mothers, as well as 
for all the purposes of the toilet, bath, and nursery, 
Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the 
great Skin Cure, is priceless. 
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(FIRST PRIZE, $5) A FRIENDLY BOUT IN YELLOWSTONE PARK BETWEEN AN OFFICER THE SMALLEST HORSE ON EARTH, TOM THUMB, (BETWEEN THE TWO YOUTHS), A STAGE 


AND A BIG TAME ELK.—Sumnoer W. Matteson, Minnesota. ANIMAL AT EDGWARE, ENG.—Jilustrations Bureau, England. 
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PERILS OF SKYSCRAPER CONSTRUCTION IN NEW YORK—WORKMAN (THIRD PRIZE, $2 FAMOUS RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK, WITH GENERAL GRANTS 
PERCHED ATOP A DERRICK THREE HUNDRED FEET ABOVE FAMOUS TOMB LOOMING UP IN THE DISTANCE. 
THE GROUND.—P. EF. Fansler, New York W. P. S. Barle, New York. 





























NOVEL USE FOR OLD STREET CARS—-A NEW ORLEANS TOMBSTONE MAKER'S DISPLAY- OLD JAIL AT SAGEVILLE, HAMILTON COUNTY, N. Y., WHERE WAS RECENTLY CONFINED 
SHOP FOR HIS HANDIWORK.— Mrs. C. l. Miller, Maryland. THE SECOND MAN EVER TRIED FOR MURDER IN THE COUNTY.—G. \V. Stevens, New York. 
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(SECOND PRIZE, $3.) MONUMENT NEAR ANTUNG, MANCHURIA, DEDICATED TO JAPANESE SUCCESSFUL FOOTBALL TEAM OF THE CHOIR BOYS OF THE 
HEROES OF THE LATE GREAT WAR—BUDDHIST PRIEST AT RIGHT ; FOOD AND EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER, CHICAG®. 
DRINK ON THE BASE FOR THB SPIRITS OF THE DEAD.—R. Dick, China. BP. B. Merritt, Illinois. 


AMATEUR PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST. 
MINNESOTA WINS THE FIRST PRIZE, CHINA THE SECOND, AND NEW YORK THE THIRD. 
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The Machines ‘That Never Stop 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCE 


You KNOW how to tell a man’s pride Ask hin 


what he wants to leave | 


The Oriental’s ideal is good 7 He would an 
swer: “My guarded palace slaves women 
jewels.’”’ 

The European is proudest of good position. He 
would answer ‘*My title— estates to support it 


honors in polities or art.’”’ 

But the significant pioneer American thinks most of 
good will, s hardest to get He 
would say: ‘‘I want my boy to have my business, and 
enough capital to run it, and the reputa- 
tion my preduct has made.’ 


because over here it 


HOW YANKEES WORKED THE 


} 


By J. Hopkins 


pride n what you really can honestly ado yourse 


McCormick’s reaper made the Northwest the inter- 
national bread-box. 

Westinghouse’s air-brake has saved the lives of 
thousands. 

Edison’s phonograph has brought classic enter 
tainment to every hamlet in America; by his i 
candescents millions of people play and work every 
night. 


MAN’S MOST INTIMATE COMPANION 


To the enterprise that produced such famous step 


MOST DIFFICULT MANUFACTURING 


PUZZLE IN THE WORLD 


RUSKIN, 


history of the American watch. Most of the basic in 
ventions upon which rest the prosperity of the trade 
have been not only created by ( hurch or Marsh, the Wal 
tham inventors who succeeded Dennison, but also a 
‘*Many a 


time,’’ said one gray-haired superintendent, “the 


tually constructed in the company’ shops 


company would gamble $2,500 or $3,000 on a new idea 


for a machine—and before its completion found that 
its inventor had worked out a different and even bet 


ter proces 


another trial.’’ 


The cash was always forthcoming 


This patronage of genius, of course, 
supplied the rest of the watch trade with 
a sort of free experimental laboratory. 





THE FINEST LEGACY IN THE WORI 








So the son gets not ease, or vanity, but 
responsibility—the finest legacy there is 

Elihu Root once spoke of ** that price- 
less solace of old age—the respect and 
affection of the community that makes 
up one’s world.”’ 

Right. ‘** The Almighty Dollar ”’ is not 
really as much an end as a means. The 
American industrial impulse, finally analyz- 
ed, is not to make money; it is to **make 
good.’”’ It is the pioneer passion to con 
quer prejudice, work techanical mar- 
vels, ‘‘do it first,’’ and thereby earn the 
value of respect for a trade-mark or a 
name. 

For example: Half a_ century ago, 
‘ American watch’’ was a term of con- 
tempt, at home and abroad. To-day it is 
the standard of pocket timepieces from 
Christiania to Cape Town, from Mel- 
bourne to New York. To its accuracy and 
honesty the whole world pays respect and 
good-will. These were earned through 
a romance of strenuous effort and grow- 
ing success. 


DARING INVENTION AND DARING 
ADVENTURE, 


No other manufactured article is so 
minutely intricate of detail and so con- 
stantly in use asa watch. It is the only 
machine that never stops. Aaron Denni 
son, of Maine, certainly showed his nerve 
when he built a shop by the Charles River, 
near Boston, in 1854, and said he was go- 
ing to make watches the way they made 
muskets down at Springfield—uniform, interchange- 
able, and by machinery. 

Smash came his assignment in ’57. ‘‘ Of course,’’ 
said theworld. Why, all sensible people knew that Euro- 
peans, especially the Swiss, made all the good watches. 
To construct such complicated mysteries it took the 
patient art and strange handicraft of these peasants 
in the shadows of the Alps, one family pottering at 
wheels, another making regulators, another shaping 
jewels, another cases, until some one with a little 
money could visit around, collect the ingredients, and 
have them assembled. 

Naturally, no two of these watches were ever alike ; 
one out of order cost as much to repair usually as a 
new one. They weren’t regular, oi+' 
work of manv "> 

1e idea of 
! Cheap 
'y of 


ug wand, however, saw | 
po... Although nobody would buy Dennison’s 
watches ; although his newfangled lathes and 
drills, his pay-roll of ninety hands a week, had 
wrecked his financial backing—still, he had made 
watches—five a day—good watches. 
BANKRUPTCY TO SUPREMACY. 

What happened next is the romance of a civ- 
ilization-making American invention equaled in 
interest by few. Capital backed up genius, and 
didn’t know when it was licked. Seven lean years 
came between the building of the shop and the 
first dividend, but energy and intellect finally won. 

On the very spot of the first failure, I stood 
the other day before an 820-foot brick facade, be- 
hind which Dennison’s associates and successors, 
who have worked out his plan to the last wheel 
and screw, and improved it by experimentation 
costing hundreds of thousands of dollars, are now 
turning out some 3,500 standard American watches 
every day. It is the largest watch factory in the 
world. Its frontage within another year will run 
over a thousand feet. 

From the seven acres of floors within this one build- 
ing start three-quarters of all the American watches 
that are exported. A capital of $12,000,000 is actively 
employed in making watches, in regulating them by 
the finest observatory and clock-room that science has 
yet fitted out, and in tireless experiments for ‘‘ the 
improvement of the breed.’’ 

Eli Whitney’s cotton gin changed the South from a 
happy hunting ground to an agricultural empire. 

S. F. B. Morse’s telegraph tied together the ends 
of the world. 


He was g 


being the 





ng to make watches the way they made musket y it 


ping-stones on our march to civilization, Americans 
freely give their good-will. Here is the tale of just 
as epochal an enterprise. Though in capitalization 
watch manufacture is tiny compared to the big “ in- 
dustrials,’’ like iron and steel, or to public utilities, 
such as railroads and gas works, yet the watch is the 
most intimate companion of man—more constant than 
his clothing, more consulted, deferred to, and. relied 
upon than his doctor and lawyer. 

*“My bosom friend,’’ Edward Eggleston called his 
watch. An engagement missed may be a fortune 
lost. Time is money for busy people. Think what it 
has meant to the army, who, increasing for half acen- 
tury until now they number nearly 15,000,000, ave 
carried the sure-time watches, guaranteed by the mak- 
ers for good, that have been produced better and bet- 
ter, cheaper and cheaper, by Dennison’s successors at 
Waltham ! 





DENNISON’S WATCH SHOP, 1854. 


Half a century later, on the same spot by the Charles River, was taken the 
picture shown on the opposite page 


A NATIONAL INSTITUTION AT WALTHAM. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, describing a man of great 
use to his community, said: ‘‘He is put together like 
a Waltham watch.”’ 

So the plant at Waltham is more than a private en- 
terprise ; it contains a national institution, for mcre 
reasons than the mere offer to every one of a retinble 
watch at a reasonable price, and the exam; le of (i 
most difficult manufacturing problem in the wo:ll 
tackled triumphantly by Americans. 

In the first place, the history of this watc! the 





AARON DENNISON, THE BRILLIANT INVENTOR OF AMERICAN WATCH MACHINES 


Thus it worked really under more favor 
able conditions than the pioneers. The 
fact that many competitors have died 
away, and that even the foremost of 
those remaining fail to equal in importance 
the original inventors, marks the survival 
of the fittest inventive resource plus 
business judgment. 

During any day of the fifty years of 
the Waltham watch’s success, its place 
could have been taken by the product oi 
any other man or men equally competent 
to hold together capital and genius. If in- 
ventors of the stamp of Dennison, Church, 
and Marsh could have been found ; if ex 
ecutives like Royal E. Robbins and E. C. 
Fitch had become the devoted and lavish 
patrons of such genius ; if the intense per 
sonal application of all concerned had 
equaled that which has built up the largest 
watch factory in the world at Waltham, 
an equal success in watchmaking could 
have been obtained. 

The nature of this business precludes 
the control of the source of supply, as 
might be the case in oil or gas or natural 
staples; nor can any monopoly of trade 
conditions be secured by unjust franchise 
or conspiracy. 2 





There are over 25,000 
retail watch dealers in the United States 
at present, and over 150 recognized job- 
bers. These tradesmen will sell any clock 





or watch or jewel wpon which they can 
The Waltham has obtain- 
ed its pre-eminence simply because it is a 
permanently guaranteed watch, and has liv- 
ed up to its guarantee better than any other. 
The same grade of instrument which forty years ago 
the company sold only at a fair profit for $200, now 
may be purchased for $65, and it is a better watch, by 
reason of the brilliant achievements in business organi- 
zation and in new machinery and methods which its 
makers have developed during those forty years. 


make a profit. 


SHOWING THE WAY ABROAD. 


So much for the benefit to its own trade in Amer- 
ica. Abroad we find just as striking a leadership. 

Practically the whole brunt of converting South 
America, Europe, Asia, Africa. and Australia to the 
“*American watch argument’’ was assumed by the 
Waltham. At first, foreigners had only scorn for 
** American machine methods.’’ Actual proof of vast 
superiority over the cheap Swiss watches, tremendous 
salaries to traveling men, bills never collected, losses 
in a dozen ways, confronted the expansionists opening 

up these new channels. 

The Land fof Mafana gave a severe bump to 
the would-be exporters. ‘‘ Bring on your watches, ’’ 
they said in South America. ‘“‘We buy nothing 
we can’t see.’’ So two travelers left Waltham 
with four trunks full of watches. These were 
purchased—on credit. Some of the money yet re- 
mains to be seen by the exporters ! 

The pioneers were not quitters, however, as 
we have noticed. To-day the sun never sets on 
the wearers of American watches. And of the 
foreign-worn, over three-quarters are Walthams. 

This business push of the firm that had experi- 
ence and a running start soon opened the world 
markets to the rest of the watch trade, which was 
financially unprepared to put up cash on such long 
investments. 

Nor were export walls battered down in this 
one line alone. A hundred branches of American 
industries have found the way abroad prepared or 
smoothed as a result of the vigorous Waltham 
campaign. A Waltham office was opened in 
Australia thirty years ago; in the Straits Set- 
tlements, Japan, and China, Walthams were lead- 
ers. They are on sale in nearly all European 
countries. The phrase “‘ Made in America’’ has 

taken on a new dignity wherever they have appeared. 
BUILDING UP A TOWN. 

Another beneficial result of this private enterprise 
is the development of Waltham, Mass. When Denni- 
son first arrived it contained about 6,000 people. Now 
it is a busy town of 30,000, three-quarters of whom 
are directly or indirectly dependent upon the makers 
of the Waltham watch. 

And how proud the 4,200 operatives re '—nroud 
of their skill and of their vart in th ch 
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in the world. There have never been labor 
les at Waltham, because differences are settled 
friendly consultation. So there has never been a 
ke. The company maintains a boarding-house for 
ymen, and a mutual relief association — connection 
th which, by the way, is optional, not compulsory. 
Noon strikes—-and from the four entrances to the 
it works stream forth thousands of as bright 
.d, intelligent, well-dressed looking people as are 
nd on the main street of any great city. It is 
ainer now why these native New Englanders de 
ind such good living wages. Many of them are the 
rd generation of Waltham watchmakers. Some are 
ldren of watchmakers on both sides, their fathers 
iving worked all their lives in the factories, and 
eir mothers until they married. At their work these 
yple wear neat blouse-aprons like art students, and 
h they might well be; their interest in and co 





THE LARGEST WATCH FACTORY IN THE WORLD 


r 


operation with the work are a marvel to any one who 
has seen the ordinary ‘‘ factory town.”’ 

Despite the constantly lowering price of the Wal- 
tham, higher wages are paid these watch experts than 
iny others in the world get: Men, $4 a day up to $8 
for the skilled adjusters ; women, $1.25 to $2.50. This 
is against the prevailing Swiss rate of $1.50 to $3 for 
men, and 50 cents to $1 for women. 


THE SOUL OF THE MACHINE 
INVISIBLE. 


JUGGLING WITH THE 


Microscopic delicacy comes to the eye, hand, and 
even ear of the expert operators. Simply by listening to 
the different tones of the tick, an adjuster will locate 
little frictions or other sources of irregularity. 

As Kipling phrased it, any high-bred machine has 
i soul, must “* find itself.’’ Ina watch this soul lies 
nthe escapement. And Lilliputians might envy the 
refinement of touch of the craftsmen who “* match”’ 
the Waltham escapements. Some of the parts are so 
minute that there is no question of dimension, but only 
of effect. To make the tiny prongs of the “* fork’’ 
release just one tooth of the balance wheel at a time, 
with the precise lock and slide that will never vary 
for generations of men, depends more on the expert’s 
instinct than on his sight, even through a microscope. 
So exacting is this strain of fitting the invisible that 
experienced, trained men sometimes break down in 
fits of nerves 

Many more operators besides must be able to spot 
i difference between correct and incorrect, which 

imply doesn’t exist for the average eye, however 
ceen, 

The company’s lapidaries examine microscopically 
the finest jewels nature has produced, condemning for 
the slightest flaw or other imperfections. Examiners, 
ecure from intrusion in a guarded room, oscillate all 
balance wheels and hairsprings for five-minute periods 
measured to a tick, in comparison with models which 
how the standard of 18,000 vibrations per hour. 

‘" 17,999 won’t do—it must be 18,000,”’ said the su- 
perintendent here. 

Special instinct is also possessed by the ‘“‘assem- 
blers,’’* who bring together the mainspring in its 
‘barrel’? and the ‘“‘train’’ of wheels which it 
irives, 


MENTAL ANALYSIS BEATS SLEIGHT OF HAND. 
Not sleight of hand, however, but mental analysis, 
the spring of this wonderful nicety. In mere 
anual dexterity the Swiss and French watchmakers 
ad the world. Special instances abound of delicate, 
atient handicraft, such as that of Louis Leroy, of 
‘aris, who built a good watch inside a twenty-franc 
rold piece! But in turning out, by the thousand, 
mepieces which shall be uniformly correct, even as 
egards the regulation of handwork, American an- 
ytical principles have beaten the world. 
Spectacularly is this the case with the machines, 
iborate marvels of preordination. I have watched 
he double-cylinder printing press, and a sock-knitting 
ichine, and the wonderful doings at the mint at 
Vhiladelphia, but the greatest ‘‘ Yankee tricks’’ of 
| are up there by the Charles River. 


HUNDRED AND FORTY OPERATIONS BY ONE MA- 
CHINE. 

The sleek, well-oiled brass and steel, intricate, un- 

inny, certain as death, clatters out watch-parts con- 

‘emptuous of aid. One machine makes 140 different 

perations before yielding its ‘‘part’’ to human in- 
terference. 

‘“ Automatic ’’ gathers a new meaning here. One 

of the thousand weird ‘‘transfer arms’”’ grabs a 

piece of a watch (maybe a plate the size of a silver 
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dollar, or a pin as big as a flea), sets it down in front 
of some lurking device, which immediately jumps out 
and drills holes in it, or chews “recesses ’’ out of it, 
or makes it into screws, or turns it into seven different 
diameters—and then passes it on to the next “‘ trans- 
fer arm,’’ which opens up a further life of strenuous 
intricacy for the young part. 

Shavings from tools are brushed away by oiled 
brushes, or blown away by compressed air, or washed 
away by oil jets-—-all automatically. Variable speed 
motors run machines first fast and then slow. Clack 
ing, whispering cutters feed metal disks into them- 
selves and whack out little toothed wheels while you 
look. 

Automatic, too, is the very engraving of trade- 
mark and number, which are pneumatically punched 
upon the plate in a few seconds, where formerly hours 
and hours had to be spent by a hand engraver. 

The end of a piece of wire be- 

, comes a tiny toothed wheel 1-32 
of an inch in diameter — auto- 
matically. Another piece of wire 

is turned into perfect little 
screws so small that 25,000 of 


them fill about half an inch of a 


pint jar—automatically. 
THE TWO INVENTIONS THAT 
DID IT. 

Two great inventions lie be- 
hind these miracles— the first, 
Church’s development of the 
‘“ slide-rest ’’ (that attachment of 
a lathe which carries the work), 
and of the rotating, cylindrical 
*‘turret’’ (the lathe attachment 
that carries the tools). 

By the use of compressed air, 
Church moved these parts with 
the hairbreadth exactness which 
the watch demands, without ex- 
tra mechanism and without the slightest wear ! 

The persistent ‘‘transfer arms’’ form the second 
of his great improvements. These two inventions 
not only revolutionized watch-making ; they point the 
way to the complete finishing of any metal piece with- 
out the touch of human hand. 

The mechanism of the 3,700 operations needed for 
the 172 (or so) parts of a Waltham is so interwoven 
and elaborate a fabric, that to increase the output of 
the factory by only 200 watches a day, a year’s prep- 
aration is necessary. From only one of the depart- 
ments the number of separate parts turned out daily 
averages 380,000. 

Yet, with all this impersonality, no skimping is 
allowed. It takes half a year’s progress of a high- 
grade Waltham through those twenty-two departments 
before the scrupulous inspectors pass it as “*O. K.”’ 


WHERE HUMAN LIFE HANGS ON THE BALANCE 
WHEEL. 


American railroads have killed many less people by 
accident each year since they have been regularly test- 
ing all employees’ timepieces. Nowadays, sub-inspect- 
ors at different points along the road periodically 
collect all watches for a scrupulous comparison with 
the standard, allowing a maximum variation of thirty 
seconds a week. A watch that ‘‘fails’’ on being ex- 
amined is condemned, and no railroad man may use 
a condemned watch. 

Now, a majority of the watches that railroad men 
do carry are Walthams. The reason: This watch, by 
the very nature of its birth and environment, contains 
better values than any other. 

First value: The parts are more accurately made. 
Its leadership in the field of watch machinery inven- 
tion has already been described. 

Second value: The raw materials are better. Every 
manufacturer will realize that the greatest plant in its 
industry does not have to seek raw materials, but that 
the best are brought to it and urged uponit. By buying 
in tremendous quantities, moreover, the actual cost of 
production can be lessened. In many instances there 
has not yet been found any American material fine 
enough for this high-grade product. The hairsprings 
are made of English wire (which has to pay a 45 per 
cent. duty), merely because the American wire has 
not yet come up to the test. And even then there is 
a lot of rolling and drawing (the final drawing, by the 
way, is through diamonds), before the spring is 
coiled. 

Third value : Co-ordination is complete. Perhaps 
the greatest profit to the user of a Waltham watch 
that the organization of its makers brings, lies in the 
fact that, to a greater extent than any other watch 
manufacturer, all their operations are performed under 
one roof. The watch case has been standardized in re- 
cent years—that is to say, there are regular sizes of 
movements which fit corresponding regular sizes of 
cases. So the making of cases has become a sepa- 
rate industry in itself. But, excepting the case, there 
is not a part of the Waltham watch which is not 
manufactured on some section of their seven acres of 
floor space. 

The immediate advantage of co-ordination that this 
gives, by itself makes the watch a better fitted in- 
strument than any other. The difference between the 
manufacturer who controls the shaping of every one of 
the 172 or so parts, and the man who has to buy some 
of them from other people, is obvious. As the master 
mechanic told me: ‘* We don’t have to fit the Wal- 
tham watch, only to assemble the parts.’’ Machines 
are so perfected that the parts are fitted when they 
are made. Only in minute operations like the match- 
ing of the escapement, referred to above, is it neces- 
sary to supplement machine work by hand. 
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Fourth value The labor 1 
high prices paid to operatives 


higher grade. Of the 
we have already spoken. 
The fittings and adjustments of a Waltham are scruti- 
nized by the best nourished, best trained and most skill- 
ful set of watch artificers in the world. The ‘‘ human 
equation ’’ here is a high-power one. 


A FORTUNE TO GET “THE RIGHT TIME.”’ 


Fifth value: The Waltham is better regulated. The 
first thing in watch regulation is to know the right 
time. To get this knowledge a fortune has been spent 
at Waltham. The Washington Naval Observatory in- 
spects only chronometers and so forth. The Kew Ob- 
servatory in England, the world’s standard, is too far 
away for daily reference. So the Waltham folk have 
built their own time equipment, an observatory and a 
clockroom pronounced superior to that of either Eng- 
lish-speaking government. Here the Waltham is made 
to tick in time with the immutable constellations 
themselves. 

In the brick-piered observatory, Duncan, the Wal- 
tham astronomer, sights fixed stars through the transit 
instrument (a larger, new transit is just being built). 
When a star passes the Waltham meridian he notes 
the time, checking himself at five different stages. 
Having gone as high as heaven for authority, he can 
regulate his star-time clock. (Star-time is depended 
on by watchmakers as being constantly accurate, 
whereas “‘sun-time’’ varies day by day.) 

This clock is the heart of the finest clockroom in 
the world, deep below the factory, fitted with master 
clocks, chronograph, thermostat, and all the finest ap- 
paratus needed, built under the advice of the Harvard 
faculty, the Crookes, the Clarks, and other authorities, 
scientifically protected from vibration, moisture, or 
temperature change. Its throbs are automatically 
telegraphed, second by second, to every department 
concerned in watch regulation. 


THE BLUE RIBBON OF TIME. 


This “‘star-time clock ’’ has varied less than three- 
hundredths of a second in nine months. Think of the 
45-day test as prescribed by the International Con- 
gress (often repeated two or three times) whichevery 
Waltham watch must undergo in face of this cold, un- 
altering tick, in different positions and at different 
temperatures,—and now it is easy to understand why, 
among the hundreds of these watches examined by the 
Kew Observatory {about fifty times as many as any 
other manufacturer has ever submitted), 86 per cent. 
have received the ‘‘ Kew A,’’ which may be called the 
Blue Ribbon of Time. 

The Waltham remains in the first-class of regular- 
ity, because other makers, even if they could afford 
like time for adjusting, are not equipped to check up 
their work by the orbits of the stars themselves. 

Nor are astronomers the only scientists who daily 
work and think for the good of the Waltham. Crys- 
tallographers superintend the working-up of all the 
finer grades of jewels; chemists, the gilding of the 
‘*plates,’’ the composing of the metals, the welding 
together of brass and steel in the balance wheel (so 
that the expansion and contraction, resulting from in- 
evitable changes of heat and cold, are made self-cor- 
recting), the making of enamel, the use of acids for 
cleaning, etc. ; mathematicians work out the stupen- 
dously complicated mechanical drawings for the ma- 
chines, determine the epicycloidal curves of the wheels, 
etc. : 

A spirit of exactness, a determination for accuracy, 
animates the skillful machinists here which would give 
joy to a professor of natural science in any American 
university. 


BE GUIDED BY AMERICAN HISTORY. 


You, reader, hearing of this half-century of science 





‘“PLABORATE MARVELS —THIS MACHINE MAKES A PIECE OF 
WIRE INTO TINY BUT PERFECT SCREWS. 


and effort, have received an education of practical 
value. 

You can use your own judgment on watch move- 
ments. Look for the maker’s name. The case, being 
made separately, has nothing to do with it; at $5 or 
$500, you can be guided by your taste. But when it 
comes to the movement, be guided, not by what you 
think or what the jeweler thinks, but by American 
history. If it bears the Waltham stamp, you are get- 
ting the most permanently guaranteed and accurate 
watch to be had at any price. And the prices run to 
suit all conditions of purses. 

The company now knows the location of scores of 
watches still running regularly that were made in the 
first five years of its experience—a generation and a 
half ago! 


Continued on page 62. 
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RECRUITS HELPING EACH OTHER TIE UP BAGS BEFORE STARTING FOR THE WAR-SHIPS READY TO START FROM CAMP, AND BIDDING COMRADES GOOD-BYE, 























WAITING FOR THE BOATS TO CARRY THEM OUT TO THE NAVAL VESSELS. MARCHING TO THE WHARF WITH BAGS CONTAINING THEIR WARDROBES. 























BARGE LOADED WITH SAILORS BAGS ATTACHED TO A LAUNCH TO BE TOWED NEW MEN MINGLING WITH THE VETERAN SEAMEN ON BOARD 
TO THE FLEET. THE BATTLE-SHIP “ VIRGINIA.” 























FEEDING THE “ VIRGINIA’S” MASCOT—NEW ARRIVALS DELIGHTED WITH A LITTLE GAME ON BOARD A WAR-SHIP IN WHICH THE RECRUITS SOON 
THE GOATS PERFORMANCE. BECOME INTERESTED. 


ADDING TRAINED AND EFFICIENT SAILORS TO THE NAVY. 


i HUNDREDS OF RECRUITS FROM THE NORFOLK, VA., TRAINING-STATION GOING ABOARD WAR-VESSELS TO BEGIN IN 
: EARNEST THE LIFE OF NAVAL SEAMEN.—Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. See page 62. 
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THE WAGON-TRAIN HALTED TO ALLOW THE REST OF THE TROOPS TO PaSS. 
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“GRIM-VISAGED WAR” MAKING CAMP IN PASTORAL SURROUNDINGS. 





























THE-CAMP-KITCHEN STAFF PREPARING THE MIDDAY MEAL. THE RECONNAISSANCE SQUAD READY FOR A SCOUTING CXPEDITION. 























ARTILLERYMEN GETTING THE RANGE ON FORT HILL, NEAR COLD SPRING. A MOUNTAIN BATTERY AWAITING THE ORDER TO GO INTO ACTION, 


a WEST POINT CORPS OF CADETS PLAYING THE WAR GAME. 


iz THE STRENUOUS SUMMER CAMPAIGN ALONG THE HUDSON BY WHICH FUTURE OFFICERS OF THE ARMY WERE 
2 TRAINED FOR SERVICE ON THE BATTLE-FIELD.—Photographs from Caplain M. B. Stewart. See page 56. 
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The Machines That Never Stop. 
CAUTION ! GET A 


COMPETENT ~‘GROOM.”’ 


This is very important: before you buy any kind 
a watch, make sure the dealer is both honest and 
ympetent 

A high-grade watch needs to be “groomed ’’ 


cleaned and oiled— at certain intervals. For this rea- 


yn, only a dealer skilled in watch treatment and 
‘rrooming’’ can be trusted to deliver the timepiece 
to you in satisfactory order. A merchant without 


special training, by his ignorance and neglect, may 
the most perfect-running watch ever built 

a lot that 4,000 people, backed by half a cen- 
tury’s experience and twelve millions of capital, have 
labored six months to produce. 


lame 


one of 


Such a dealer may deliver the sensitive workman- 
ship to you suffering from bad treatment, in an 
groomed ’’ condition, 


un- 
for which the original makers 
certainly ought not to be held responsible, any more 
than the breeders of a sensitive race-horse ought to be 
held responsible for the shock caused by blows and 
neglect of trainmen and horse-dealers that bring the 
animal to the buyer. 

This is an especially apt simile for watches, because 
it is in transportation that many a fine timepiece is 
sadly disorganized. I refer to transportation by mail. 
Such shocks as the instrument gets thus are fatal.to 
good timekeeping. And even the man who repairs 
temporary damage done to a watch in transportation 
must be a watch-craftsman. 

Just the proper fitting of the movement to the case 
(you will usually buy these two separately) cails for a 
machinist of skill and special training. 

Again, take a watch which has been lying *“* dead’’ 
(not running) in the merchant’s stock for six months 
or more—such a watch needs just the right oiling and 
freshening before being ‘* brought to life ’’ by the pur- 
chaser. This treatment the trained watchmaker only 
is fitted to give. 


WHAT THE DEALER’S REPUTE MAY MEAN TO YOU. 

The professional watch dealer, then, is the only 
medium to you for good watches in good order. And it 
is vital also to pick out a merchant whom you know to 
be of good repute. 

Complaints constantly come in from those who have 
bought an undoubted Waltham movement, but find 
afterward that the case recommended with it is fraud- 
ulent—the gold below standard, perhaps, or the work- 
manship inferior. 

The Waltham Company makes no cases, so it does 


Ste neemanct in w - 


seaic! 
Ww 
Arain, ¢ gh your movement be a genuine 
han iy Do one \ stant stre 


i ti , is being offered to the public by unscru- 
pulous dealers who polish each watch a little to look 
new. Such a watch, of course, may have been grossly 
mistreated for years, and cannot be depended on like 
one sent direct from the factory to an honest, careful 
retailer. 

Your closest friend through life—your watch 
must not be cared for and fitted out by any but the 
highest-skilled in their profession, and the honestest. 
“THE PRICE IS RIGHT.”’ 


American watchmakers are subject to the compe- 
tition of the Swiss watch in this country, and also to 
competition between each other. I have been assured 
on respected and qualified authority that there is no 
community of interest between any of the leading 
manufacturing concerns in this country. 

There were seven hard years for the makers of the 

















ONE OF NEW JERSEY’S FAIREST DAUGHTERS. 


Miss Margaret Stratton, of Paterson, N. J., who was chosen queen of 
the recent Mardi Gras celebration in that city by a 


large popular vote.— Heinrichs 
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Waltham watch—from 1854 to 
star was about their only asset ; 
into the business. 


1861. Faith in their 
all the cash had gone 
In 1860 a dividend of five per cent., 
the first ever declared on American watchmaking, was 
announced by the company. Since then their capital 
invested has steadily increased from $300,000 to $12,- 
000,000. Investment in buildings, machines, and pay- 
roll has kept pace with increased issue of stock. 

This money and 
company over 
of it. 

If American watchmakers are taking in too much 
money, the tariff adjusters will get them. The indis- 
putable fact is that the Waltham Company makes the 
standard watch of the world, and that 
right.’’ 


s all working ; 
been 


the income of the 


has earned and over, every cent 


**The price is 


ROOSEVELT ON 


*‘ Hit the line hard. 
hit the line hard.”’ 

Theodore Roosevelt’s words express the American 
ideal of commerce as well as of football. This has 
been the conduct of the watchmakers at Waltham. 

** Don’t flinch ;’’ improve machinery at any cost, 
open foreign markets at any cost, organize more per- 
fectly at any cost. 

** Don’t foul ;’’ give labor its due ; give the retailer 
his profit ; give competitors a fair field. The Waltham 
Company announces that its backers own not a cent 
of stock in any other watch company. It has earned 
its good-will by merit alone. 

** But hit the line hard.’’ 
company said to me: “ This enterprise is not an acci- 
dent. It has been built up by the intense personal ap- 
plication of competent people. ’”’ 


FOOTBALL AND BUSINESS. 


Don’t flinch ; don’t foul; but 


As the president of the 


SOMETHING FOR AMERICANS TO BE PROUD OF. 

Here we are again back to good-will, the quality in 
which Americans take such pride. The Waltham 
good-will, its reputation of first all over the world, has 
been earned by activity—and activity not in outward 
conquest, but in internal improvement. 

By exertion, not by absorption, the Waltham indus- 
try has thrived. So far from ‘* combining ’’—waxing 
fat upon the result of others’ work—it has itself been 
the training-school for nearly all the practical Amer- 
icans who have set up rival watch factories. That it 
has consistently delivered a better watch than any of 
them, means that it has consistently displayed better 
brains, higher ideals of perfection, and more everlast- 
ing energy. 

Americans back from a trip abroad have recalled 


their proud ‘‘home feeling’’ when noticing Waltham 
es offered for le ery ll ar ty of the 
world 
St T ’ ll a 
caree! a 
‘eel 
proud. 
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San Francisco! 4 
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Y soul is the soul of the pioneer, » 

And who shall control my ways? a 

I stand by the sea and upon its shore 4 
The banner of men I raise, a 
Not men who lolled in the paths of ease ha 
And yawned at the rising sun, . 
But yeomen leal who with ringing steel ‘> 
Hit hard till the work was done. {> 


HE heart of my heart is the changeless will 
That out of the desert rose 
And planted a throne on the Western slope 
With patient and sturdy blows; 
I bow to no change; let the evil come 
And fling me into the dust, 
I’ll rise again and my sons of men” 


Shall challenge the wrack and rust. 


RAVE hearts, who never accept defeat, 
Come rally again with me! 
My throne shall still on the hills uphold 
The queen of the Western sea; 
Strong hands, give aid! To the free west winds 
The flag of the bear we'll raise ; 
For the soul is here of the pioneer, 
And who shall control my ways? 


LOWELL OTus REESE. 
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Naval Recruits Assigned to War-ships. 


|? REQUIRES from five hundred to eight hundred 

sailors to man a United States battle-ship, and 
the efficient manner in which these floating arse- 
nals are handled depends somewhat upon the ability 
of the blue-jacket to understand and execute naval 
orders. To take raw material upon these vessels and 
produce the requisite efficiency requires more time and 
patience than can be given when the ship is in active 
commission. For this reason the newly-enlisted man 
snends several weeks at a training station before be- 
ginning sea duty. Recently four battle-ships, the Vir- 
ginia, Kearsarge, Kentucky, and Iowa, received nearly 
five hundred defenders of the flag from the training 
station at Norfolk, Va. The ceremony attending this 
transfer was unusually interesting. These men, who 
were to get their first real taste of sea life, left the 
camp full of boyish enthusiasm. Directly after break- 
fast each man who was to depart folded up his cot and 
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turned it in at the office, as from that 
mock was to serve him as a bed. 
packing 


time on a ham- 
Next came the bag 
an important part of the preparation, for in 
this canvas the sailor carries all his earthly possessions 

clothing, toilet articles, mess outfit, hammocks, ete. 
These were all done up in a surprisingly small bundle, 
and bound with ropes tied in queer knots, the mystery 
olve. 

Many warm friendships are formed at the training 
station, and there were good-byes to comrades before 
each man luggage and fell into line. 
Headed by the band, which played patriotic airs, the 
boys marched two-by-two to the training-ship F’rank- 
lin, where each one signed his for the roll of 
the ship to which he had been assigned. An hour 
later the landings presented an animated scene as the 
boys loaded their bags on a small barge, climbed into 
the launches, and started for the ships, which were 
riding at anchor off the lower part of the navy yard. 
The band meanwhile had taken a position on the band- 
stand, and as the boats left the landing the strains of 
‘*Auld Lang Syne’’ could be heard. Once on board 
the battle-ship active duty began, and the boy from 
the training school became a full-fledged sailor charged 
with the patriotic task of obeying orders and behaving 
as becomes the honor and glory of his country. 


of which only a seaman can 
shouldered his 


name 


. * 
A New Gold Strike at Empire, Col. 
ROM Mr. Charles H. Morris, superintendent Char- 
ter-Raton Mining and Milling Company, comes 
good news over the wires of the Western Union. 

The Watson vein has been cut by La Moe tunnel, 
and, as Mr. Morris says, ‘‘ ore averages an assay value 
of $12 a ton, mostly gold, big streak, and improving.’’ 
To the disinterested, these advices may not contain 
much meaning, but to the officers of this company the 
1ews means a greater thrill than almost any other 
news could give. By dint of a tremendous perse- 
verance born in abiding faith in Charter-Raton prop- 
erty, the superintendent, Mr. Morris, and the secre- 
tary and treasurer, Mr. L. B. Jones, have worked with 
an almost frenzy to strike the first great ore body, and 
now, after two years’ patient efforts, the La Moe 
tunnel strikes the rich Watson 200 feet in from the 
portal. 

The Watson vein will give the company both mill- 
ing and shipping ore, and if the company decided to 
explore or drift on this vein, a considerable revenue 
would be immediately available. 

When LESLIE’S correspondent visited the Charter- 
Raton property in October, the new power plant was 
complete, and the new huge air compressor was nearly 
ready. Since then the power drills have been started, 
and are now working in past the Watson vein toward 
the greater veins owned by the company, the Charter 
and the Raton. These great fissure lodes have a num- 
ber of most pronounced croppings in various places, 
and are said to be among the strongest mineralized 
quartz deposits in the famous county of Clear Creek. 
Many residents of this section predict big things for 
the Charter-Raton. Local people have, I am told, 
been quietly buying the stock, first, because it is backed 
by several exceedingly good business men of New York 
City ; second, because the Charter-Raton lodes are 
famous for their continuity and richness, and third, 
because the stock is quoted at figures that are attract- 
ively cheap. 

At the present rate of progress in the La Moe tun- 
nel both the Charter and Raton veins should be cross- 
cut within three months, at which time the company 
can immediately begin shipping ore. 

The writer cannot offhand furnish details about the 
stock, but if LESLIE£’s readers are sufficiently inter- 
ested, they may obtain quotations of the stock by 
writing direct to L. B. Jones secretary Charter-Raton 
Mining and Milling Company, Suite 1045, 42 Broad- 
way, New York City. E. C. R. 

















MR. JOHN BOYD, 


General Manager Palmer Mountain Mining and Tunnel 
Company.—Pirie Mac Donal 
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Kansas City’s Unique Woman’s Lunch-room 


H' YW TO obtain a palatable mid-day meal with quick 
service for a moderate sum is a problem which 
frequently confronts the woman in business. While 


the department stores of our large cities usually have 


well-equipped lunch-rooms, there are hundreds of 
women at work in office who must depend on the 
cold lunch earried from home or the unwholesome food 


of cheap lunch-rooms Salarie are not always large, 


and in some cases the woman the bread-winner of 
the family and must °° count her pennie 

The Young Women’s Christian Association of Kan- 
sas City has hit upon a unique idea and successfully 

ylved the problem, as far as the women of that city 
are concerned. They maintain a lunch-room on the 
co-operative plan— without the service of waiters, each 
one helping herself. The money thus saved is used in 
purchasing food, and the busy young woman secures a 
substantial meal at practically cost price. Those who 
lunch in the big room on Baltimore Avenue pay twenty- 
five cents a month each for a membership card, which 
is punched each day as they enter the room. Passing 
down the aisle to the rear the diner finds a tray, plates, 
knives, forks, spoons, and tumblers. After placing a 
set of these on the waiter she looks at the menu for 
the day, which hangs on the wall in full view of all. 
A maid helps her to whatever she may desire—meat, 
vegetables, salads, dessert, etc. Farther down the 
counter another maid serves coffee, tea, or milk, and 
finally a glass of filtered water. Her entire lunch is 
now on the tray which she picked up at the far end of 
the counter. A check is given on which is printed the 
sum total of the lunch. The meal is eaten at one of 
the many tables scattered about the big, bright room. 
When the repast is finished the diner carries her tray 
of empty dishes to another counter. She pays her bill, 
on leaving, to the cashier. 

Nothing costs over five cents. Meats, chicken, 
and fish are five cents a portion; vegetables are four 
cents, salads can be had for three or four cents, deés- 
sert is usually four cents; soup with crackers costs a 
nickel, and home-made bread brings one cent per 
slice ; tea sells for three cents a cup; coffee is four ; 
plain milk is four cents a glass, and that to which cream 
has been added is served for five cents. The menu is 
varied, and something can be found to meet the taste 
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of each individual. Clam chowder is always the soup 
for Friday. Fish is served every day during Lent 
On the day of the writer’s visit the following menu 
was posted over the serving counter: Clam chowder, 
white fish, beef tongue, carrots and pease, browned 
potatoes, hominy, Sweet potatoes, stews i cabbage, to 
mato salad, cherry sauce, cherry preserves, cinnamon 
roll, pineapple, custard pie, maple syrup, and ice-cream. 

About five hundred and fifty women lunch there 
daily, and supper is served four nights each week for 
the benefit of the girls who use the gymnasium on the 
floor above. Only two maids are in the dining-room, 
and four women and one man are employed in the 
kitchen. The card-holders are allowed to bring two 
guests each month, and the girls invariably bring men 
friends. Often the girls form parties and lunch together. 

Miss Lucy Butterfield, a daughter of the late Gen- 
eral F. W. Butterfield, is in charge Miss Butter 
field, whose charming manners and strong intellectu- 
ality leave a lasting impression on the visitor, and to 
whose executive ability and tireless energy is to be 
attributed the success of the movement, is also the 
teacher of French for the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of Kansas City. She manages the lunch 
room in a systematic manner and does all the buying 
herself. During the serving hour she frequently visits 
the kitchen, as she believes that a server can ‘‘ make 
or break ’’ by cutting meats in an economical or waste- 
fulmanner. The whole make-up of this young woman 
is a refutation of the charge that higher education 
unfits a woman for the practical work of the house- 
hold, but, on the contrary, demonstrates that education, 
culture, and refinement, combined with common sense, 
qualify her in the highest degree for those responsi 
bilities incident to housekeeping. 

The Junch-room is self-supporting, although fifty 
dollars a day must be taken in to make expenses. 
There is a loss on the meats, but this is overcome in 
desserts and vegetables. Chicken is the favorite meat, 
and is served once a week, when one hundred and fifteen 
pounds are consumed. Sixty-five pounds of fish are 
purchased for a meal. Should a visitor to the city or 
a woman on a shopping expedition drop in for lunch 
she is required to pay five cents for the privilege, be 
sides the cost of the meal. 


A rest-room is also provided, where couches, easy 
chairs, and a table filled with magazines may be found 
It must not be understood that only the poor class of 
workers avail themselves of the lunch-room, for around 
these tables are often gathered some of the brightest 
women of that busy Western city—-women who are 
naking names for themselves in the business world. 
It was here that the writer met a young newspaper 
woman--a member of the editorial staff of a hustling 
Kansas City daily. “‘And why do you come to this 
place rather than go to a general and more expensive 
lunch-room ?’’ she was asked. ‘°* Because I get good 
food and quick service,’’ was her answer. At another 
table the woman manager of the woman’s department 
of a bank was hurrying through her mid-day meal as she 
chatted with the secretary of the stock-yard—a mere 
man who had been invited to partake of a “‘ good 
lunch.’’ A music teacher sat at another table and 
the confidential secretary of a broker at another—in 
fact, it was a representative gathering of plucky 
Western women. Everybody seemed to be in a good 
humor, and repartee was frequent and keen. 

The residents of Kansas City long ago gained a 
reputation for devotion to their town, and the girls 
who lunch at the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion uphold this to the letter. At one of the tables 
something was said in a joking way about their flat- 
iron building—a three- or four-story structure at the 
head of the principal street. ‘“‘It hardly compares 
with the one in New York,’’ answered an Eastern 
woman, laughing. Instantly the Kansas City girl’s 
face assumed a look of pride. ‘‘Let me see,’’ she 
said ; “‘that, I believe, is twenty-two stories. Well, 
when we are as old as New York, we will have a hun- 
dred-story building on our flatiron corner.’ 

So successful has been this lunch-room venture that 
the associations of Detroit and Milwaukee have adopt- 
ed the same plan with satisfactory results. In the 
near future the Kansas City association expects to 
open a branch near the packing-houses for the benefit 
of the hundreds of girls who are employed there. 


AN ounce of sherry and a tablespoonful of Abbott’s 
Bitters before meals is a wonderful appetizer. 


























CLERK GIVING A CHECK SHOWING THE PRICE OF THE LUNCH 
ON THE CUSTOMER'S TRAY. 





BUSY WORKERS IN THE SCRUPULOUSLY 
DURING THE 


CLEAN KITCHEN OF THE RESTAURANT 


SERVING HOUR. 





























FOUR YOUNG WOMEN HAVING A SATISFYING LUNCH AT A COMBINED COST 
OF SIXTY CENTS, 


Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Mill 


EVERY ONE HER OWN WAITRESS-——-PATRONS WITH TRAYS IN 


LINE AT THE SERVING COUNTER. 
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A Neglected Sid 

[This is the fourth of a series of articles on the pure-food question 
to be written for Lt 1£’S WEEKLY by an eminent chemist, officially 
connected with the department of health in a large Western State 
Readers who desire information regarding the purity of medicines, 
food products, or any similar articles of domestic consumption, ar¢ 
invited to address their inquiries to ‘‘The Pure Food Department,” 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. Only such inqui- 
ries will be received as can be inserted in the columns of this paper 

Epiror LESLIE’s WEEKLY. | 


OST of us can now eat our dinner with reasonable 
surety that we are getting what we order, pro- 
vided we have hunted up the inspector’s blue stamp 
on our roast, seen that our vegetables are packed in 
properly-labeled cans and that the French pease are 
not colored green with copper, noted the formula on 
the preserves, asked the cook if she washed off all 
the borax from the codfish and if she is sure the milk 
is up to standard and the butter is not oleomargarine. 
True, if we are inclined to be distrustful we may 
question the honesty of the sugar and the origin of 
the vinegar, we may wonder if the calves’-foot jelly 
has passed inspection, and we may doubt the character 
of the ice-cream. Butif we are so fortunate as to live 
in a State where food commissioners and inspectors 
and analysts are lined up to see that the food laws are 
obeyed we run little risk of being poisoned by dyes, 
bleached by chemicals, or defrauded by substitution. 
The pure-food movement is a success in preventing 
allof these abuses. The food laws insist upon cor- 
rect labeling, prohibit substitution and reduction of 
quality, establish standards of purity, and define all 
forms of adulteration. The new Federal meat in- 
spection law provides for the examination of all 
meats that enter interstate commerce, establishes 
sanitary conditions of slaughter-houses, prohibits the 
use of preservatives and chemicals, and takes every 
precaution to insure the sale of sound and wholesome 
meat in interstate trade. We have stationed in- 
spectors at every door of our great meat-packing 
establishments, and we know the quality of every 
product to be good. We are compelling food and 
drug manufacturers to guarantee the purity of every 
preparation to their customers. 

But while we are doing all of these things, while 
we are teaching honesty and elevating business morals 
by sheer force of law, we are neglecting almost en- 
tirely a most important phase of the food question. 
While we have been decrying canned meats as poison- 
ous we have paid no attention to sanitary milk pro- 
duction, clean bake-shops, or wholesome markets. 
We forget that meats sterilized by heat cannot con- 
tain injurious bacteria and that our bread and milk 
may be swarming with the germs of filth even though 
they conform to all legal standards of strength and 
composition. 

Some of our cities have endeavored to regulate the 
purity of the milk supply by going to the dairy, the 
source of the milk, instead of making fat determina- 
tions after the milk is delivered to the consumer. What 
they have found illustrates the need of pure-food agi- 
tation along new lines, more study of sanitary condi- 
tions, and less fear of aniline dye colors and oleomarga- 
rine. The State Board of Health of Massachusetts, 
which did pioneer food work in this country thirty 
years ago, is now investigating not only the quality of 
foods at the markets, but is trying to secure proper 
conditions of cleanliness at the place of origin. During 
the past year the inspectors of the board have been visit- 
ing dairies in all parts of the State, and their report em- 
braces an inquiry into the health and condition of 
cleanliness of the cows, the sanitary condition of the 
stables, the water supply, and the methods of drawing, 
cooling and handling the milk. Only 431 out of a total 
of 2,151 dairies were found to be without objection- 
able features, and 1,720, or 80 per cent., were in some 
respect unclean or unfit for milk production. In most 
cases the objectionable conditions were the result of 
carelessness and ignorance and could have been reme- 
died without expenditure of money and with only or- 
dinary care in the matter of common cleanliness, but 
in many instances the inspectors found conditions most 
revolting in character. 

We are careful to ascertain that our milk contains 
at least three per cent. of fat, but we pay no attention 
to the health of the cow producing it; we insist that 
it be free from preservatives, but we do not heed the 
presence of millions of bacteria ; we demand that it be 
free from artificial color, but care little if it contains 
the dirt and filth of the stable. We boil our drinking 
water and then contract typhoid fever from the milk 
produced at some dairy where the water used in wash- 
ing pails and pans is little purer than sewage, or where 
the milkman himself is suffering from disease. It is 
well to prohibit the sale of skimmed or watered milk 
for whole milk, and of colored and preserved milk, be- 
cause such sale is a fraud. But the vastly more 
important dairy inspection is not as yet effective ex- 
cept in a few isolated instances where local health 
officials are awake to the fact that milk is not always 
fit for consumption simply because it fulfills the re- 
quirements of some legislative standard. 

The condition of the bakeries that now supply a 
large proportion of the bread, cake, and pastries we 
eat merit investigation quite as much as the dairies. 
The Massachusetts Board of Health took up the work 
during this last summer, and in a recent report shows 
that of 536 shops inspected, but 13,or 2 per cent., were 
su clean, well ventilated and lighted as to deserve espe- 
cial commendation, while the condition of 247, or 47 
per cent., was distinctly bad. Bake-shops were located, 
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in dark, unventilated basements, and the work-rooms 
were the homes of the employés. Here they lived and 
slept, and made bread for public distribution. The 
report condemns these shops in these words: “' A large 
proportion of the establishments of this class call for 
energetic action on the part of local authorities, and 
should be closed.’’ What is true of the bakeries of 
Massachusetts is equally true in every State. 

There is abundant proof that shell-fish are carriers 
of disease. Several epidemics of typhoid fever are 
directly traceable to the eating of raw oysters that 
had been ‘‘fattened’’ near the outlet of a sewer. 
Lobsters and clams that inhabit polluted waters may 
be of legal size and meet all usual requirements of 
such food, yet they may bring to their consumer the 
germs of disease instead of bodily nourishment. When 
shell-fish are thoroughly cooked injurious bacteria may 
be killed, but it is never safe to depend upon steriliza- 
tion by cooking, for unless the degree of heat used is 
great, there may be some bacteria that escape to do 
damage. The fact that our harbors for long portions 
of our coast line and large areas of our inclosed bays 
which supply much shell-fish are polluted by sewage 
makes it important that oysters and clams should not 
be eaten raw unless they have been obtained from un- 
polluted and certified sources. It is also evident that 
if we are to continue to indulge our love for shell- 
fish without endangering health, the sources from 
which oysters and clams are gathered should be care- 
fully protected from pollution, and that shell-fish from 
beds that are known to be washed with sewage should 
not be allowed to come to market. 

In all of our larger cities, especially in those sec- 
tions where the foreign population lives, much of the 
food supply, as well as the fruit and candies, are sold 
from stalls and push-carts in the streets. These stocks 
of goods are rarely protected from dust and filth, and 
every wind that blows deposits its quota of germ-laden 
dirt on some article designed for food. The candies 
and ice-creams that tempt the pennies from children’s 
pockets, because of their moist and sticky nature are 
the finest of food for bacteria, and should be sold un- 
der conditions of cleanliness that cannot possibly be 
obtained in the open street. Food products cannot be 
clean if they are made in dirty shops, displayed in 
dirty stores, sold by dirty men. They may comply 
with recognized standards of purity—that is, they may 
be properly labeled, of full weight, and made from 
the genuine article, but, although they are passed as 
**inspected,’’ they are not wholesome and should not 
be sold, 

The grocery-store or market is the distributing 
agent of the food manufacturer. It is probable that 
ninety-five per cent. of our food passes through the 
hands of the grocer or meat man. The prosperous 
merchant is usually awake to the fact that his business 
will suffer if his shop is not attractive and his stock 
fresh. But in every community there are some deal- 
ers whose meat blocks are unclean and covered with 
flies, whose refrigerators are slimy and foul-smelling, 
whose back-rooms are filled with accumulated filth, 
whose cellars are damp and dirty, whose dried fruit is 
wormy, whose fruit and vegetables are decayed, and 
whose cat sleeps in the cracker barrel. 

All of these conditions are bad, more inimical to 
health than food adulteration as usually understood, 
and yet they are tolerated or ignored because of long 
familiarity. We have fought a good fight against im- 
pure food. In our zeal we have even ostracized many 
good things that should be listed as wholesome and 
cheap. We have been looking, however, at one side 
of the question, and have neglected the important 
fact, that foods, though chemically pure, may be sani- 
tarily unfit to eat. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


“N. H. B.,”" York, Me.: Maple syrup has been hard to obtain in 
the pure state outside of the camp where it was produced, and I know 
of no standard brands that are to be depended upon. The next crop 
will be made in accordance with the new pure-food law, and if you 
will then ask for agguarantee of purity you will be able to get the 
genuine article. 

““C. W. Y.,”’ Bonner, Mont.: It is safe to conclude that any prep- 
arations sold as specifics for diabetes or other kidney diseases are 
nostrums. The conditions to which you refer can only be relieved by 
most careful medical attention, and any attempt to alleviate the dis- 
ease by the use of advertised medicines will result in loss of money 
and decrease the probability of cure. 

“W. W. B.,”” Brooklyn: It is impossible to pass upon the char- 
acter of bottled milk until it has been carefully examined. The 
mere fact that it is bottled is not necessarily in its favor; the most 
bottled milks are supposed to be handled with greater care than milk 
in bulk. The fact that it is bottled would not have the effect that 
your letter of inquiry suggests. Your city health department would 
no doubt very gladly tell you, on examination, whether the milk is 
pure or impure. 

Reader,’’ Chicago: Canned meats are a wholesome and nutritious 
food. The method of preparation insures complete sterilization and 
the destruction of all bacterial life, so that meats put up in tin pack- 
ages will keep for years without deterioration. The fact that canned 
meats are the standard articles of diet in mining camps, the army 
and on arctic explorations is conclusive proof that all statements as 
to the unwholesomeness of canned goods have been exaggerated, and 
have been, in most cases, absolutely without foundation. Canned 
meats have been mis-labeled in the past and have sometim:s con- 
tained foreign materials like corn-meal and starch, but they have 
never, unless in rare and exceptional cases, been unwholesome, and 
all mistakes and bad practices of the canners are now ftlly con troiled 
by the new meat-inspection laws. 

M. B., ”’ Cleveland, O.: It has long been believed that whole- 
wheat flour is a better food than white flour, because in the process 
of milling wheat flour much of the outside of the wheat bx rry is taken 
out, and with it the mineral constituents that are of value. Recent 
studies of various flours show that while there may be slightly more 
nourishment in whole-wheat flour, it is also much less digestible, and, 
therefore, what is gained on one handis more than counterbalance: d 
by a loss on the other. The fear of obtaining too little mineral con- 
stituents in white flour is not founded on fact; there is plenty of 
phosphate and lime present. Certainly nothing is to be gained by 
adhering to a diet of whole-wheat bread in preference to bread made 
of white flour. 

School Teacher,’’ Danville, Ill.: Sweet cider may be nearly free 
from alcohol, in which case it is merely apple juice, or it may contain 
from four to six per cent. of aleohol when it is fully fermented. As 
cider giows o'd, under proper conditions the alcohol is converted to 
acetic acid and makes vinegar. Beerand ale contain from three to five 
per cent. of alcohol, or rather Jess than cider, The imported beers con- 


tain more alcohol than beers made in this country, and the beer made 
in England or Germany is quite different in character from the same 
brand of beer as sold in this country. The quantity of alcohol in wines 
varies greatly in the different kinds. Champagne contains from 
eight to ten per cent., claret from eight to twelve per cent., while 
sherry, Madeira, and port are types of wines which are fortified by 
the addition of alcohol, and so contain from fifteen to twenty per 
cent. Whiskey, rum, gin, and brandy, and other strong alcoholic 
liquors contain from forty to fifty per cent. alcohol. The tendency 
for all sweet liquors is to ferment and form alcohol, and even the 
summer drinks, such as root beer, ginger ale, and soda-fountain prep- 
arations, contain alcohol in small quantities. Even milk will undergo 
alcoholic fermentation, and kumiss, a highly prized milk beverage, 
contains from one to three per cent. 


- ~ 
The Great Food Value of Skim Milk. 


ANY persons will have their ideas of the food 
value of skim milk greatly altered by the read- 
ing of the statements which are here condensed from 
a paper recently read before the New York Academy 
of Medicine by Dr. E. J. Lederle, former commis- 
sioner of health of the city of New York. Discuss- 
ing the improvements possible in the matter of New 
York’s milk supply, he stamped as false the sensa- 
tional statements of universally bad conditions, and 
then proceeded to recommend the repeal of the city 
regulation by which the sale of skim milk, even when 
properly labeled, is prohibited. Such a prohibition, 
proper enough when skim milk was the result of re- 
moving the cream from ‘‘whole’’ milk which had 
been allowed to stand for from twelve to twenty-four 
hours, so that the residue was old and stale, is not 
justified now that the use of centrifugal machinery 
for separating the cream makes it possible to send 
skim milk to market as fresh as ‘‘whole’”’ milk. It 
is still less justified in the minds of domestic econo- 
mists when it is known that skim milk contains valu- 
able food ingredients which make two and a half 
quarts of it as nourishing as a pound of round steak. 
As the steak costs about sixteen cents and the skim 
milk (at three cents a quart) seven and one-half cents, 
the folly of rejecting such a food is too apparent for com- 
ment. And the supply is so vast as to emphasize the 
folly still more. 

Eighty-five creameries in New York State produce 
annually 80,000,000 quarts of skim milk which, because 
it is denied admission to the New York market, is 
used in the manufacture of casein, for sizing paper, 
mixing paints, etc., 5,000,000 pounds being obtained 
from the creameries’ annual output. Dr. Lederle is 
not the only authority who deplores this waste of 
good food material. A bulletin of the United States 
Department of Agriculture contains this passage: 
‘The ingredient of our food which costs the most, 
has the greatest physiological value, and is most apt 
to be lacking in ordinary dietaries is protein. Skim 
milk has nearly all the protein of the ‘whole’ milk. 
By the removal of the fat in the cream it loses half 
its fuel value, but practically none of the protein. 
What is left has all the value of the ‘whole’ milk 
for building and repair of tissue, for the making of 
blood and muscle and bone, and half the value of 
‘whole’ milk for supplying heat and muscular power. 
The ways in which a skillful cook can utilize skim milk 
in cooking are almost endless, and the protein thus 
added to the daily ration is of the utmost impor- 
tance.’’ We may be sure that such waste of a val- 
uable food would not be tolerated in France or other 
Continental countries. 

Dr. Lederle does not advocate the immediate 
throwing down of the bars against the sale of skim 
milk for general purposes. He recommends, in order 
that it may be used in this city for manufacturing 
purposes—solely at first-—the amending of the sani- 
tary code so that it may be brought in under special 
regulations for the purposes stated. Later, when its 
food uses were better understood, it might be sold 
for general purposes, except the feeding of children. 
Such use, he believes, would tend to keep down the 
price of ‘‘whole’’ milk, which, owing to the strict 
regulations of inspection, etc., must soon advance 
materially in the absence of this restraining factor. 

The importance of the question makes highly de- 
sirable prompt action, such as Dr. Lederle has 
already recommended to it, on the part of the Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the Poor, to 
see to it that this cheap and healthful food supply 
shall not be permanently withheld from the poor of 
the metropolis. 


Costly Pressure. 


HEART AND NERVES FAIL ON COFFEE. 


A RESIDENT of a great Western State puts the 
case regarding stimulants with a comprehensive 
brevity that is admirable. He says: 

““T am fifty-six years old and have had consider- 
able experience with stimulants. They are all alike- 
a mortgage on reserved energy at ruinous interest. 
As the whip stimulates but does not strengthen the 
horse, so do stimulants act upon the human system. 
Feeling this way, I gave up coffee and all other stimu- 
lants and began the use of Postum Food coffee some 
months ago. The beneficial results have been ap- 
parent from the first. The rheumatism that I used 
to suffer from has left me, I sleep sounder, my 
nerves are steadier, and my brain clearer. And | 
bear testimony also to the food value of Postum 
something that is lacking in coffee.’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. There’s a resson. 
Read *‘The Road to Wellville,’’ the quaint little book 
in packages. 
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What the United States Has Done for Japan 


ON MARCH 3lst, 1854, Commodore Matthew Cal- 

braith Perry, brother of the hero of the battle of 
Lake Erie in the War of 1812, sailed into the harbor 
of Yokohama, in command of a powerful fleet, and 
signed, with the rep- 
resentatives of 
Japan, a treaty of 
peace, amity, and 
protection to Ameri- 
can sailors. With 
that transaction the 
United States’ rela- 
tions with Japan be- 
gan. On that date 
Japan’s centuries of 
isolation ended, and 
she passed into the 
current of the world’s 
interests and activi- 
ties. 

The British treaty 
of 1846 which recog- 
nized our rights to 
Oregon, and the Mex- 

















PRESIDENT MILLARD FILLMORE, 


Who, in 1852, sent an American fleet ican treaty of 1848 
to arrange a treaty Hf € 

ob Jantn. by which we annexed 

California, thus trans- 

ferring our bound- 

aries to the Pacific, made an immediate and an 


important expansion of our commerce on the big west- 
ern ocean. It also called attention anew to the ill 
treatment which our sailors and traders received when 
wreck or other exigencies cast them on the coast of 
Japan, a country which was then 


By Charles M. Harvey 


House. The embassy carried a new treaty of com- 
merce and amity to us, which was promptly ratified 
by the Senate. Japan’s representatives attracted 
great attention throughout the country, were treated 
with marks of the highest consideration at every city 
which they visited, and were conveyed to and from 
the United States in American war-ships selected for 
the occasion. Later on, in 1860, Japanese embassies 
went to France, England, and other European coun- 
tries. The receptions given to Japan’s delegates in 
that year in New York and Washington hold a promi- 
nent and lasting place in the social traditions of the 
United States. 

Except as it has been temporarily interrupted by 
the San Francisco school incident, the friendship be- 
tween Japan and the United States which began in 
1853-54 has extended to the present day. Japan’s 
statesmen recognize that Perry’s mission, which woke 
their country from its sleep of centuries, rendered to 
it a service of transcendent importance. They have 
acknowledged this service in various ways, beginning 
with their embassy to us in 1860. 

Guided largely by the example of the United States, 
Japan abandoned absolutism in 1889, adopted a consti- 
tution which gives her people a fair share in the order- 
ing of their government’s affairs, and placed herself 
on the roll of modern nations. Thousands of Japanese 
have attended, and are attending, American schools. 
Many Americans are employed in the schools cf Japan. 
Many are also prominent in that country’s social and 
business life. Three years ago, on the semi-centen- 
nial of Commodore Perry’s visit, a monument to his 
memory was erected in Japan. 


larger and finer than that of Russia. By bringing the 
war with Russia to an end in 1905, President Roose- 
velt rendered a service of inestimable value to Japan, 
which the Emperor, his peace commissioners at Ports- 
mouth, and the press 
of Tokio and the 
other Japanese cen- 
tres have freely ac- 
knowledged. 

Japan has even 
more interest in 
maintaining friendly 
relations with us than 
we have with her. 
The trade between 
the two countries is 
growing, and it is 
profitable to each. 
Her recent war im- 
posed a debt burden 
which bears with 
crushing weight on 
the Japanese people. 
Japan’s natural re- 
sources are small. 
She has an especial 
need for many years 
of unbroken peace. 
Happily, so far as we are concerned, that peace is 
likely to be maintained. 

The trouble between Japan and the United States 
was primarily due to the labor element in California. 
The San Francisco labor unions have attempted to 
create a sentiment against the 

















COMMODORE MATTHEW C. PERRY, 
Commander of the American fleet which 
first opened the ports of Japan 
to the world. 





almost as excluded as China was 
in the days of Marco Polo. 

In his last annual message —that 
of December, 1852 — President 
Fillmore called attention to this 
state of things, and said that he 
had ordered a ‘‘naval force to 
Japan under the command of a 
discreet and intelligent officer of 
the highest rank known to our 
service.’’ This officer was directed 
to “‘remonstrate in the strongest 
language against the cruel treat- 
ment to which our shipwrecked 
mariners have often been sub- 
jected, and to insist that they shall 
be treated with humanity.’’ He 
was also instructed “‘to give that 
government the amplest assurances 
that the objects of the United 
States are friendly and peaceful.’’ 

The ‘discreet and intelligent 
officer ’’ whom Fillmore refers to, 
but whom he nowhere mentions 
by name, was Matthew Calbraith 
Perry, who delivered Fillmore’s 
letter to the head of the Japanese 
authorities on July 14th, 1853, four 
months after Fillmore stepped down 
from the presidency and Pierce 








Japanese like that which shut out 
the Chinese. While, under the 
exclusion laws, the number of 
Chinese in the United States shrank 
from 126,000 in 1890 to 119,000 
in 1900, the number of Japanese 
in the United States, under free im- 
migration, expanded from 14,000 
in 1890 to 85,000 in 1900. 

For several reasons, however, 
the Japanese immigration bogy 
will not stampede the American 
people into erecting barriers against 
them like those which were put up 
against the Chinese many years 
ago. The Japanese in the United 
States are less clannish than the 
Chinese. They demand larger 
wages. So far as their wages 
allow them, they adopt American 
ways of living, and choose the 
American scale of expenditure. 
They have fewer vices than the 
Chinese. Their country has only a 
tenth of the population of China, 
and can spare less than a twentieth 
as many people. And, for Japan’s 
surplus population, Manchuria is 
now furnishing an outlet near 








stepped in. Perry then sailed 
away, and returned three-quarters 
of a year later and signed the 
treaty of March 31st, 1854, which was the first com- 
pact that Japan ever made with a foreign Power. 

An embassy from the Emperor of Japan to the 
United States—the first ever sent out by Japan to any 
country—came to us in 1860, had enthusiastic recep- 
tions in San Francisco, New York, and Washington, 
and was presented to President Buchanan at the White 


JAPAN STRIVING TO 


When the war with Russia started, in 1904, Japan 
looked to the United States for sympathy, and received 
it. Japan had nearly the most extensive and interest- 
ing exhibit which was made by any foreign nation at 
the St. Louis world’s fair of 1904, which was a very 
effective way of showing her regard for the United 
States. Her display at the fair was immeasurably 


GRASP THE TRADE OF THE ORIENT-—-WESTERN NATIONS ALARMED OVER THE 
PROSPERITY OF JAPANESE INDUSTRIES.—From a cartoon in a Japanese comic paper. 


home. 

The tension with Japan will 
quickly be relieved. Congress will 
reject California’s labor-unions’ ap- 
peal for an exclusion law against the Japanese. 
There will be no serious disturbance in the friendly 
relations between Japan and the United States which 
began with Matthew Calbraith Perry’s mission to 
Yokohama more than half a century ago. The two 
nations set on opposite sides of the Pacific need not 
clash in fulfilling their manifest destinies. 





The Copper Boom 


in the Caballos Mountains. 


T IS pretty well settled that the next great copper 
mining camp of the world is to be in the Caballos 
Mountains. Eminent mining engineers are looking 
to these mountains to reproduce the wonderful wealth 
of the famous Bisbee Camp, located not a great dis- 
tance from the mines of the Victoria Chief in Sierra 
County, New Mexico. 

A recent letter from Colonel William A. Farish, 
the eminent mining engineer of Colorado, addressed 
to Colonel Robert H. Hopper, president of the Victoria 
Chief, in which he stated that there should be no diffi- 
culty in extracting 100 tons of copper ore a day, yield- 
ing ten per cent. copper and more likely averaging 
fifteen per cent., from the Victoria Chief, settles be- 
yond question the future of this new camp in the 
Caballos Mountains. 

Colonel Farish estimates a profit on only 100 
tons of ore from the Victoria Chief, with the low cop- 
per average which he indicates, of over a million dollars 
ayear. As the capital of the Victoria Chief is only 
three million dollars, this would be equivalent to a 
dividend of 334 per cent. per annum to every share- 
holder. 

But when we consider the fact that the ore in the 
Victoria Chief, according to the reports of the share- 
holders who have visited the mines and taken their 
own samples for analysis, averages from thirty to 
fifty per cent. of copper, and that this means an earn- 


ing power of from two to three million dollars a year, 
even with a small smelter of only 100 tons’ daily 
capacity, it will be seen that the Victoria Chief is in 
a fair way to speedily become a rival of the greatest 
mines in the Bisbee Camp. 

Searcely a week passes but that parties of stock- 
holders of the Victoria Chief visit the property. Colo- 
nel Hopper, the president, cordially invites every share- 
holder to make a personalinspection of the mine. His 
generous proposition to return to any dissatisfied share- 
holder the amount of his investment with six per cent. 
interest at any time, within six months after the pur- 
chase of the shares, is coupled with an invitation to 
the purchasers to visit the mine, take their own samples 
and have their own assays made. 

One of the largest parties that recently visited the 
Victoria Chief was accompanied by Colonel M. L. 
Buckner, of Dallas, Tex. ; it included a number of 
prominent investors and several public men from the 
Lone Star State. The visitors were so delighted with 
what they saw at the mines that they united in making 
a favorable report, and subscribed for large amounts 
of additional stock for themselves and their friends. 

Another large party is now at the mines in charge 
of J. H. Bigelow, of New York. These visitors are 
mostly from the North and the West, and they are being 
given every facility to personally examine the property 
and all its developments, including the magnificent new 
road constructed along the precipitous side of the 
mountains to give convenient and economical access to 
the mines. 


The power drills, which are to develop the property, 
or rather to aid in the work of development and the 
extraction of ore, will all be in operation shortly, and 
Colonel Farish will also make another visit to the Vic- 
toria Chief, to recommend a site for the smelter. 

Colonel Hopper is congratulated on the fact that he 
is taking the shareholders fof the Victoria Chief into 
his confidence and giving them the fullest opportunity 
to verify the statements of the engineers and of him- 
self. It is significant of the confidence reposed in 
him, and of the thorough belief of the shareholders in 
the future value of the Victoria Chief mines, that 
when Colonel Hopper offered to his original sharehold- 
ers a profit of 100 per cent. if they cared to turn in 
their stock to him, to be sold at a higher price to those 
who were eager to secure an allotment, only one hun- 
dred shares were offered, while orders for more than 
fifteen hundred shares of stock at the redemption price 
were on Colonel Hopper’s desk waiting an opportunity 
to be filled. 

The Victoria Chief has no bonded indebtedness and 
no floating debt, and with abundant resources in the 
treasury is now ready to construct its smelter. The 
future allotments of stock for public sale will be lim- 
ited and the next will not be offered at less than $2.50 
a share. It will not be long before the stock, it is 
believed, will command $5 a share on its merits, and 
there are those who prophesy that when the smelter 
has been completed, and the payment of dividends 
begun, the stock will reach $25 a share and make 
good returns as an investment even at that figure, 
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What Notable Men Are Talking About 


DEFECTS OF OUR FREE-SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


\ ONTAIGNE complained of the education of his day 
. that it over-estimated the intellect and rejected 
morality ; that it dep- 
recated useful know! 
edge and exaggerated 
memory. In our age 
we surely do not dep- 
recate useful knowl- 
edge. I am not so 
sure that we do not 
overestimate the in- 
tellect, and_ reject 
many things which 
may be included in the 
general characteriza- 
tion ‘‘morality.’’ | 
mean the things which 
develop character ; the 
control of the will; the 
restraint of the animal 
passions ; the judicial 
frame of mind that 
enables one to investi- 

gate and discover the 
Pres oo Philadelphia and Read truth, and to reach a 

ng allway Copyrig / - 

Gutekunst correct judgment. If 
our systems of educa- 
tion simply develop the 

intellect without supplementing it by a corresponding 
development of the moral nature of our children we 
will have created powerful machines without trained 
masters to run them. 

The whole theory of our government is based on 
broad principles of personal and religious freedom. This 
necessitates the exclusion of positive religious train- 
ing. Our public-school teaching is limited to the in- 
tellect. Common morality, without which society could 
not exist, is, of course, enforced as a rule of conduct ; 
and it is doubtless true that morality is negatively 
taught. This exclusively intellectual training has always 
been a severe criticism of our public schools. It would 
be idle to deny the tremendous force of the criticism. 
Public education is full of limitations compared with an 
education that brings the pupil in daily and close asso- 
ciation with a teacher of scholarly tastes, clean and 
high character; one whose walk and conduct is so 
straight and virtuous that the teacher becomes an 
ideal person to the pupil, and, unconsciously, perhaps, 
imparts with the knowledge taught, the teacher’s own 
high standards of life and action. 

These limitations cannot be overcome by any laws 
or acts of thestate. There really are some things (con- 
trary, perhaps, to the prevailing theories of the day) 
which the state cannot do by legislation or executive 
mandate. Granting the defect in the system to be 
serious, the remedy is simple: The limitations of 
public-school education must be supplied by the home 
and the church. The family, the home, is the begin- 
ning—nay! the very foundation—of all civilization. 
No state system can supplant it, nor relieve parents 
from their natural obligations. The duty of training 
a child ‘‘in the way he should go”’ is primarily a home 
duty. There, by precept and example, children must 
be taught to honor their parents, to reverence God, to 
be obedient, to obey the law and respect authority, 
to be unselfish, and to be thrifty and cleanly. They 
must, in short, be taught all the virtues which are in- 
cluded in the general term—good character. 

In our day we need to heed the injunction, ‘‘to 
beware of false prophets.’’ The present tendency 
is to lend itching ears to strange doc.rines. The gen- 
eral education of all the people, which must neces- 
sarily be limited, creates rash and superficial thinking 
and unrest. It is true at times that ‘‘a little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing.’’ From the seats of the 
mighty, and from the street corners where blather- 
skites harangue the multitude, a wail of woe is heard. 
Everything is wrong. The whole order of our indus- 
trial and social life is assailed in vehement and hyster- 
ical appeals to the passions and selfishness of men. 
Jack Cade was not more prodigal of promises of good 
things to come than are these propagandists. The 
men who do not, by their own work, contribute any- 
thing to the general stores want to control their dis- 
tribution. They create nothing. They only scold. 
The immeasurable resources of the earth so long hid- 
den have not been discovered or utilized for the benefit 
of mankind by any thought or act of theirs. They are 
drones in the busy hive. They have had no part or lot 
in the mighty army of gifted and capable men who are 
obeying the primitive mandate, “‘ to subdue the earth 
and have dominion over it.’’ They do not bear the 
heat and burden of the day in the eternal work of 


subjugation, but they nevertheless long for thrones of 
dominion over it. 

















GEORGE F. BAER, 


SHALL RAILROAD PROPERTY BE CONFISCATED? 
BY MILTON H. SMITH, PRESIDENT OF THE LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 

The owners of railway properties are threatened 
with loss, possible confiscation, by the people; not 
that the people as a whole are antagonistic to 
vested or property rights, but are, to an extent, de- 
bauched by leaders who, for selfish reasons—hope of 
preferment—persistently and vociferously denounce 
corporations, especially railway corporations, falsely 
charging them with ruining the country, the only basis 


in most cases being affirmation and reiteration. To 
particularize somewhat: In the State of Alabama a 
Governor has been inaugurated and a Legislature 


convened pledged to increase the burdens of the rail- 
ways by largely increased taxation, and to reduce 
revenues by reducing rates. It is alleged that in 
some instances the current rates for transporting 
property are greater than the rates for similar serv- 
ice in the State of Georgia. In the last-named State 
the conditions are somewhat similar. A Governor 
has been inaugurated and a Legislature convened 
pledged to enact and enforce extreme anti-railway 
corporation laws. 

The construction and operation by the State of rail- 
roads for the avowed purpose of reducing the revenues 
of the existing railroads is being agitated in the press 
and public forum. Would-be leaders do not hesitate 
to announce that “‘we, the people, have the votes, 
elect the legislators, Governors, and judges, serve on 
the juries, and thus having the power must exercise it 
to destroy.”’ 

The attitude of the United States government is a 
matter of wider and more general concern. Laws 
have been enacted, and are being advocated, imposing 
onerous regulations largely increasing the burdens. A 
law has been enacted giving to a commission manda- 
tory power to fix rates, the avowed purpose being to 
reduce the rates. 

The attitude of the government, through its admin- 
istrators, is distinctly antagonistic to railway interests. 
It must be conceded that the railways do bear their 
portion of the burdens of the government, pay their 
full proportion of taxes. Millions of dollars derived 
from direct or indirect taxation are expended annually 
to improve and maintain improvements of waterways, 
with the fallacious intention of creating or intensify- 
ing competition with the railway lines. Government 
report: show, at least in one instance, where, after 
having expended several millions of dollars to improve 
a waterway, the cost of supervising and maintaining 
such improvement per annum exceeded the value of 
all of the property transported via such improved 
waterway. May we not at least infer that he who 
favors the purchase by the government of the property 
of the railway companies, although we may not agree 
as to the wisdom of such a policy, is a juster man than 
he who would confiscate the property because, for- 
sooth, ‘‘ we have the votes, elect the legislators and 
Governors, elect and appoint the judges, and serve on 
the juries ?’’ 

President Roosevelt has in two annual messages to 
Congress sharply criticised two of the Federal judges, 
a co-ordinate department of government, because they 
have in the performance of their duties rendered de- 
cisions not satisfactory to him. He and the depart- 
ment of justice have in effect pursued a course of in- 
timidation not heretofore attempted. When it is con- 
sidered that the President appoints the judges, which 
includes their promotion, it is not too much to charac- 
terize his conduct as dastardly. 


DANGER OF TOO MUCH PATERNALISM. 


BY JACOB H CHIFF, THE EMINENT NEW YORK FINANCIER AND PHILAN 


rHROPIST. 
A progressive income tax, even if it needs a consti- 
tutional amendment to make its imposition possible ; 
a tariff, enacted by the 





friends of a tariff, 
honestly protecting in- 
dustries needing pro- 
tection, without _ re- 
sulting in the building 
up of large fortunes for 
the few at the cost of 
the many ; an immi- 
gration law keeping 
the country wide open 
to those who, driven 
out of their native 
country by unbearable 
conditions, come to 
found new existences 
within our borders, and 
as to whom the law 
should seek to limit the 
influx into the too 
greatly overcrowded 
North Atlantic seaport 
One of New York’s leading finan iers towns, and to better 
and ce ng Pach open, if that be prac- 
ticable, the gulf ports 
so that the bulk of the 
immigration shall be made to flow into the great Amer- 
ican “‘ hinterland,’’ which needs it—are some of the 
measures which should claim the earnest considera- 
tion and support of representatives of the substantial 
interests of the country. 

But with all of this we want not too much paternal 
government. Nothing is likely to become more de- 
structive to the weal of the country and its institu- 
tions than the tendency which is making itself felt 
that government assume functions properly belonging 
to the individual. To seek the panacea for corporate 
and other evils in a transfer to government, for in- 
stance, through governmental railroad ownership or 
municipal operation of public utilities, affairs which, 
however large, belong to and are best developed by 
individual enterprise, would not alone bring forth a 
most dangerous and corrupting centralization of power, 
far more dangerous in ultimate demoralizing effect 














JACOB H. SCHIFF, 


than the worst evils corporation abuse can produce, 
but would moreover mean the suppression of and re- 
trogression in individual development of mind, energy, 
and ambition ; in fact, of almost all the qualities which 
have made us great and prosperous as a people, and 
have made it possible that, as a nation, we steadily 
come nearer the fulfillment of our manifest destiny. 

It is perfectly correct and necessary that police 
power, which means the right to control, an inherent 
function of all government, be extended to the fullest 
over the corporation of every sort and nature so as to 
compel strict compliance with the law ; that this is 
quite sufficient is becoming more and more evident by 
the rapid progress made in the direction of govern- 
mental control, through which prevention of corporate 
abuse is rapidly being attained. 

There is, however, in itself nothing threatening in 
large railroad systems or industrial corporations. 
Large systems can be far better and more effectively 
controlled, and be held to give more efficient service, 
than a number of small concerns. We would, for in- 
stance, not wish to return to the telegraph companies 
of former years, instead of the two great systems 
which have succeeded them, nor in our cities again 
accept the many independent traction lines, for the 
single system into which these have become merged 
in most municipalities. 

REASONS FOR JAPANESE AND AMERICAN 

FRIENDSHIP. 


NT AOKI, \NESE AMBASSAI rO THE ITE rATE 


The interests of the United States and of the 
empire of Japan are identical, and therefore the best 
of reasons exists for 
the most cordial friend- 
ship between the two 
countries. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to 
find a parallel case in 
the history of mankind 
in which better reasons 
existed for the main- 
tenance of the most 
amicable relations be- 
tween any two nations, 
whether viewed from 
historical, commercial, 
or moral points of 
view. 

Historically speak- 
ing, it was the United 
States that rapped at 
the door of seclusion 
within which Japan, in 
her ancient isolation, 
cherished her own 
science, literature, and 
art, which were the 
products of a civilization entirely distinct in type from 
that of yours. It was the United States that half a 
century ago offered to Japan the right hand of fellow- 
ship and introduced her into the intercourse of nations, 
which has in turn brought into the empire all the 
benefits of what is known as the Western civilization. 

Since then not a year has passed but what has wit- 
nessed some incidents that have vividly recalled to the 
minds of the two peoples the existence of weighty 
reasons which formed the basis of their mutual senti- 
ment of respect, love, and admiration. That fact, 
naturally, was never more eloquently brought home to 
us than in that hour of gigantic struggle from which 
it has pleased Providence to see us emerge as a Power 
of some consequence. The support actually received 
by the Japanese people at the hands of the American 
people was wider in its scope than mere moral sup- 
port, and embraced every kind of assistance which 
could consistently be given to a belligerent by a nation 
that had declared its neutrality in time of war. The 
people of Japan are fully alive to the magnitude of the 
everlasting service which was thus rendered by the 
people of this country to the cause of Japan, and the 
memory of that support so liberally given will continue 
to be a living monument of the cordia) friendship which 
cements the two nations. 

Turning to the commercial aspect of the question, 
the plain facts should not be lost sight of that the 
Pacific Ocean is a vast expanse of water, that the 
territories of Japan and of the United States nowhere 
touch each other, and that eastern Asia, with more 
than five hundred millions of souls, is large enough to 
give room for the commerce of all nations, including 
that of Japan and of the United States. The dream 
of the pessimist who sees the phantom of the struggle 
for supremacy between Japan and the United States 
for the control of the Pacific is too ridiculous to be 
made the subject of serious comment. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that in certain cir- 
cles, during the course of the last summer, some doubts 
were entertained as to the intentions of Japan regard- 
ing the maintenance of the open door in Manchuria, 
which was then still under military occupation. So 
long as the country remained under military rule it 
was impossible to open it to the free commerce of the 
world. I trust, however, that the sequence of events 
which have since taken place has dispelled ail suspicion 
regarding the intention of the Japanese to maintain 
the principle of equal opportunity in Manchuria. 
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{NOTICE.— Subscribers to LEsSLie’s WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at 
the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what 
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JASPER’S HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS. 


investment security, and he said: *‘ | am 
endeavoring to popularize it by getting 
as many small stockholders as possible. 


have a liquidating market with = tend 
ency to lower prices for a little time to 


market with occasional upward move- 
ments, always followed by liquidation 


k "y "ecieteeds thet © onal come. The statement that the tightness and declines, until we begin to know 
wn as aspers reterrec sist, entitiing , , . . . ’ 

hens ‘the Be of their papers and to No matter how small a man’s holdings | of money is only a local symptom con- theoutlook for the year’scrops. Appre- 
answers in this column to inquiries on financial may be, if it is only five or ten shares, | fined to the precincts of Wall Street is 


questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 
emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph 
Preferred subscribers must remit directly to the 
fice of Judge Company, in New York, and not 


he realizes that he is a part of the West- 
ern Union Company, and he therefore 
its friend. So, the 


now found to be untrue. The whole 
world feels the need of money. Interest 


hension of a bad crop year will be the only 
thing necessary to bring a sharp check 
to the country’s prosperity and to put 


through any subscription agency. No additional | 4Ppears as in ' ‘more | rates at every financial centre are higher Wall Street in a most uncomfortable 
charge is made for answering questions, and all widely I can distribute Western Union, | than they have been in years. The frame of mind. I see no reason why 
communications are treated confidentially. two- . e = re “tee ‘ ae ¢ “jh 3 Ranar J 
cent postage stamp should always be inclosed, as | the greater the number of its friends, | scarcity of gold is felt wherever it is we should fear a bad crop year, but 
sometimes a personal reply is necessary. All in- every one of whom will be as much in- 


quiries should be addressed to “ Jasper,’’ Financial 
Editor, LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New 


terested in fighting its battles as I am.’’ 


needed, and, to make the situation worse, 
vast loans are being projected and enor- 


there is always a turn in the tide, and 
our prosperity has continued for an un- 


York. Mining inquiries should be addressed to I have paraphrased Mr. Gould’s lan- | mous expenditures being made, while the usually protracted period. The investor 
ay Editor Mining Department, LESLIES | J age, but this is what he said during | tendency of interest rates is constantly to 


“THE LATE Jay Gould was wiser in his 

day and generation than the crowd 
which dominates the St. Paul Railway 
system at present. In striking contrast 
with the plan of the St. Paul, to subject 
its small shareholders to hardship in the 






































the course of our conversation, and he 
had a good long head on his little shoul- 
ders. The St. Paul management has 
taken directly the opposite course, and 
has consequently offended a large body 
of small shareholders of the investment 
class, and compelled one of them, a 


advance. All these are signs of danger, 
and those who expect a bull market be- 
fore these signs disappear will be disap- 
pointed. 

Unless the money situation is re- 
lieved, we may expect a fluctuating 


who has his money safely invested in se- 
curities of good repute, or who, better 
yet, has it on call where he can use it 
promptly and effectively to purchase a 
bargain, is the fortunate one as the new 
year dawns. 


Continued on page 68 























distribution of the new issue of stock, | woman—I say it to her credit—to go to 
was the attitude of Mr. Gould at the | the courts to demand justice and fair 
very time when his Western Union was | play. It is such things as this that 
being assailed as bitterly and unjustly as | give the muck-rakers and the yellow AN OPEN LE | | ER 
the Standard Oil and Mr. Rockefeller are | journals their opportunity to denounce 
now -- ee gral Aloe —_—— the corporations and = demand the Much has been printed about the life insurance business 
press. - Gould, Spee or > €arn- | breaking up of swollen fortunes. : : _. 
ing power of the Western Union at that | If. as I fear, our prosperity will reach during the past year. Let me call your attention at this time to 
time, when it had a virtual monopoly of | its zenith this year, the fault will be due a few things regarding The Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
pela = gm ac seg in the United in part - Pence: te hod ‘“~" of It is as solvent as the Bank of England. 
States, told me that he regarded it as ¢ , ast fi 2j srs, but it 8 6 ‘ - 
. Om Wee Tai ey TS Every contract with it will be carried out to the letter. 
as 7 —_____— | will be due just as much to the inconsid- F ; : r 
FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. erate action of the masses, who seem to very asset claimed by the Society has been found by in- 
have lost their heads. Wages were dependent expert accountants, and re-appraised in value on a 
COMPARATIVE VALUES never on a higher plane than they are conservative basis 
to-day, and yet it looks as if we were to L ' . eal 
OF RAILROAD BONDS _ | have 2 year of strikes, including, per- oans have been verified; liabilities have been measured; 
| home @ greet eign strike—for it is bad accounts have been charged off or marked doubtful. 
Write for circular No. 51. | said that both the locomotive engineers The income of the Society from investments and savings has 
. | and firemen are prepared to demand in- b - . 
eee | creased wages and an eight-hour day. been increased over $1,200,000 per annum. A still further 
Spencer Trask & Co. oe ane ag end to ask aigher wages increase can be relied upon. This will in time result in larger 
s > S s 2 ence every- . . ° ° , ee 
linet his Wh Wile Sacihiien: ORE CHAEEE RaUys 1) St GvEmneS Crary profits to policyholders, even if not reflected in this year’s dividends. 
where. On the pay-roll of a certain Th ; . : 
William and Pine Sts., - New York. i printing establishment, a short time ago, € Society has complied with the new laws of the State of 
Branch Office, Albeny, N.Y. I observed Ra weekly wae of -_ New York with exact preciseness. These laws provide every 
| pressman which were marked at over 9/0. ‘ . : aed 
EEE wpe | This included a little extra work, but his os anagy that a wise Legislature could devise to protect policy 
| employer told me that the income of this oO ders. They restrict the investments of life insurance com- 
5'-6% YIELD | pressman would be Reverone on. n08 and panies, They provide that expenses shall be kept within proper 
—OY 3,000 year— 2 alary of many = . 
2 i ay ee oe oe limits and control the cost of new business. They prevent 
Booklet giving complete dat n Short Term oe Ee Sve caaiial d r b ti d li i | d h bl k il Th 
Sallenad and tedeat is Wane, inane of which a college professor, lawyer, or physician eba ing an po itica an ot er ackmall. ey prevent 
yield the above incomes, will be mailed on | | can earn in a year. Mirae many questionable things that insurance companies have done 
ee eno oe tat ae eine I rejoice that we are living in a time h f 
will also be pleased to send to investor . . ; oe eretofore. 
desiring it, our weekly quotation bulletin of high wages and high prices. These H . . : . , 
Sunteeds & dain | are always times of prosperity. If the ereafter every policy issued by this Society will bear the 
- BANKERS | muck-rakers have their way, if they can hall-mark of the State of New York. 
a Tel. 5670 Jobe. 4 Plas St., New York. | |} Strengthen the forces of discontent and The new management is committed to the interests of the 
- array the masses at the polls against the . 
4 — capitalized industries of the land, the policyholders. It understands thoroughly that the best adver- 
2 NO LABOR maha _vgpssen a . far off. _ tisement it can have is a satisfied constituency. The effort of 
| Rockefeller’s prediction of coming days the prese mini : : ° : 
“ WO sPecuiation § | of evil to the poor may be realized all lif P nt ad amstration will be to make this Society the best 
be gue ,coit_auwentnen’ * | too soon. ‘There is no mistaking the | life insurance company in the world. 
vad 24 ves month for 25 months invested Now in Oregon timber | a mpm sche coun- Life insurance in the Equitable is the best asset you can 

: ot ties tee ae Ee Bias agg vee try may shortly face an industrial crisis. : : : : 

d of timber guaranteed by Bank and Trust © Will ) pe . r 
: soon be worth $1000, besides paying $0 per cent dividends. Mr. Hill on the Pacific coast and Mr. have Aeon pow better with ume. If — have no insur 
nd Fant ORST COOERATIVE HMGEE tance ee”, | Fish on the Atlantic coast have sounded | ance, or if you can afford to increase the insurance you already 
m4 Snite 28-88 Realty Trust Building, PORTLAND, OREGON. | & Note of caution, and the Mg Bae and have, you are doing your family an injustice if you do not take 
er " ee SO ypidatlon pg: vague ge 7 it. Nothing can take its place. 

She was a widow whose husband die % : 
= without life insurance and was compelled | Northern preferred, of 45 in Northern We want new policyholders. ‘We want new agents, both 
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ich tails. aaty see Saas See privesiens |e math of te pian, eae: © men and women need apply. For such there is a splendid 
ion ‘ ships which fall to a poor widow ; “ opportunit 
‘he every loving husband has some life insur- shrinkage of market values of nearly PP eh . 
a once fhe tan tontaalien, half a billion dollars, means something. A life insurance policy runs longer and means more to the 
am glad that my readers were not avera 
the Seses Mvevas, Lave. wcued tar axes toe eels er ge man than any other contract he ever makes. There- 
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you to 


S 
N 


sit down 


BSE \ 
SSS now and, 


while vou 
are thinking 
about it, write 
your Name ona 
postal card and send 

to me, 
‘ou have seen and 
idvertisements 
dozens of times, but the only 
fair, reasonable way for you to 
judge me and our business is to 
write to me so that I can send you 

our printed matter. 

When you have read it we will have 
become better acquainted and you can 
decide for yourself the value of our services 


in your personal connection. 


Our Magazine is called 


“The Money Maker ” 


and I want to send it to you six months FREE. 
THE MONEY MAKER is a very handsome monthly 
publication beautifully illustrated and printed in two colors, 

Besides describing the high-grade real estate investments we 
offer our clients from time to time, the magazine is a veritable 
mint of information regarding real estate in general. 

Every issue contains interesting articles descriptive of the 
growth and development of real estate in various sections of the 
country, as well as a vast amount of matter of general interest that 
cannot help but prove interesting and instructive. 

The magazine will prove a faithful guide to the investment of 
small sums in real estate, no matter where located. 

It will tell you how and where to buy, how long to hold a prop- 
erty, what class of real estate grows in value most rapidly, etc., ete. 

You will never be sorry you asked for it, that’s certain ; and in 
any event your sending for it does not obligate you in the least. 

We have sold real estate to nearly 7,000 satisfied clients located 
in every State in the Union, and can refer you to any of them or to 
National Banks in New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 

But these are details. You will want to know about them later. 
First let's get acquainted. ; 

Your name and address on a postal card, mailed to-day, will be 
all that is necessary. 


W.M. OSTRANDER (Inc.) 
REAL ESTATE EXCLUSIVELY 


SUITE 429, 25 W. 42nd ST. 429 NORTH AMERICAN BLDG. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 





Leslie’s Wecekly’s Classified Service 


THE BEST CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
NEARLY 100,000 COPIES SOLD EACH WEEK—1,000,000 READERS 


Every endeavor will be made to keep questionable announcements out of these columns 
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START MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS. PLAY WRITING IS A PROFESSION. Prominent 

Sell goods by mail; cash orders, big profits. Con- Dramatist will give full course of practical instruction 

ducted by any one, anywhere. Our plan positively | by correspondence and will place available plays for 

successful. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Write | students. Address Dramatist, 930 Colonial Theatre 
for Free Book. Central Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo.  Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





MISCELLANEOUS BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH is the best finish 


made for floors and interior woodwork. Not brittle; 
LEARN PLUMBING. Many of our students have will not scratch or deface like shellac or varnish. Sena 
graduated in four months and are earning regular | for free booklet. For sale by dealers in Paints, Hard- 
lumber’s wages. Illustrated catalogue FREE. St. | ware and House Furnishings. 
suis Trade School, 3991 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Butcher Polish Co., 356 | 
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Jasper’s Hints to Monev-makers. ' therefore does not look as cheap as Ontario and 


Continued from page 67 


B.,”" Albany: 1 think well of American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph stock, and equally well of 
Southern Pacific preferred. 

*S.,"" Memphis, Tenn.: I am unable to obtain any 
information regarding the oil company, and doubt if 
your stock has much value 

“ R.,.”” Brooklyn: 1. You simply open an account, 
2s you would with a bank or any other institution. 
2. It would be very difficult to obtain the names to 
which you refer. 

* B.,”’ Mantorville, Minn.: The * books are closed ”’ 
usually after the declaration of a dividend, for a 
short time, and shares sold after the books are closed 
do not carry the dividend until a new one has 
been declared. There is no reason, however, why 
you should not have received your stock promptly. 

“ P.,”’ Lebanon, Ill.: If the steamship subsidy bill 
should pass it would help all the American steam- 
ship lines to some extent, Pacific Mail included. It 
must be remembered that the Southern Pacific con- 
trols Pacific Mail, and some day it may undertake 
to put it higher, in sympathy with its other holdings. 

“X..”” Pawtucket, R. I.: 1. There are no quota- 
tions of value. Nearly all the old stock has been 
turned in, and dividends on the new should have 
been paid before this. The company has refrained 
from taking action for reasons it does not explain. 
2. Mining inquiry answered by “ Roscoe” in the 
mining department. 

“Pomona”: 1. I would not be in haste to make 
the exchange of U.S. Leather preferred for the new 
securities. You are entitled to your preferred divi- 
dends, and eventually your stock may be in demand 
at still better figures. 2. I do not see how 4 

| 


change can be obligatory, though this might be a 
question for a lawyer. 

“C.,” Portland, Ore.: The merger has been de- 
nied. I have never thought that the DeForest 
offered much of a speculation or of an investment. 
The business is highly competitive and is by no 
means a monopoly. Unless I had satisfactory ad- 
vices from the inside regarding the so-called com- 


“R.,” Salt Lake City: 1. A better purchase than 
Wabash preferred may vé “wund in the Wabash de- 
benture B bonds, for which new 4 per cent. bonds 
and an allotment of Wabash preferred and common 
stock will be given. 2. Wabash preferred pays no 
dividends. 3. I would avail myself of the Atchison 
rights, as they no doubt will have value. 

“iB. H. J.,"" Hoboken: 1. The financial state- 
ments of Lehigh Valley show that it is a great prop- 
erty, and should rank with the best of the railways 
of its class. 2. I do not regard this as a good time 
to buy stocks. It would be better to keep out of 
the market until money conditions are more satis- 
factorily adjusted. Note my weekly suggestions. 

9 H. J.,”’ Cleveland: 1. American Woolen 





common has been promised its initial dividend for 


continues, it is the impression that the common will 
be put on a dividend-paying basis this year. 2. The 
tip of an advance in American Beet Sugar common 
has been generally circulated basod on rumors of 
its absorption by the Sugar Trust. 

“Waldorf”: American Malt common, to which 
you refer, is the stock of the old company, which, 
under the reorganization plan, must be turned in for 


some time past. If the prosperity of the industry | fy 


| new stock. You will receive 44 per cent. in the new 


stock on surrender of your holdings of common in 
the old. For some reason, the Malting stocks are 
no longer active, but they, no doubt, will have their 
day after the reorganization plan has been fully de- 
veloped. 

“Banker,” Duluth: 1. The Toledo St. Louis and 
Western 4s, bought at 80, yield the purchaser ex- 
actly 5 per cent. These bonds still look cheap. 2. 
The most convenient and compact record of divi- 
dends for 1906 is found in the little “Pocket Man- 
ual of Dividends,” just issued by Arthur S. Leland 
& Co., 40 Exchange Place, New York, copy of which 
will be sent you if you will write the firm and men- 
tion LESLIE’s WEEKLY and enclose stamp. 

ad > 


N.,” Trenton, N. J.: I would keep out of the | 


market for the present and until the money situa- 
tion shows relief. Havana Tobacco preferred and 
American Can preferred are low-priced industrial 
preferred shares, and for that reason attract a spec- 
ulative following, especially Can preferred, because 
of its regular dividend payments. I am unable to 
obtain an assurance that the dividends will be con- 
tinued indefinitely. The management simply states 
that it will continue payment as long as earnings 
justify that course. 

“Doctor,”” Massachusetts: Union Bag and Paper 
common, American Can common, Dominion Copper, 
and other low-priced industrials of that character, 
have a speculative value simply because at times, 


when the market has a swirl upward, they can be | 
readily advanced by any clique that has the money | 
and the speculative spirit to take hold of them. If | 


they do this, you can buy them to advantage, but if 
they fail to do it, you will have to be patient for 


your returns. It looks as if Dominion Copper were | 


being advanced on the expectation that it would be 
put toward par ($10) on the great development of 
the property. 


G.,’" Farmington, N. H.: 1. The par value of 


| Standard Oil is $100 a share. Any broker will buy 
it for you, though it is not listed on the Stock Ex- | 
| change, and the transactions in it are limited. The 


capital of the company is only $100,000,000, and some 
day, I have no doubt, it will be increased, to the de- 
cided advantage of the shareholders. At the pres- 
ent price of Standard Oil, it nets the purchaser in 
dividends between seven and eight per cent. 2. I 
think well of Pullman stock. It pays 8 per cent., and 
has an extra dividend every few years on its large 
surplus accumulation. 3. I would not be in a hurry 
to get into this market, and I am inclined to believe 
that we will have lower, rather than higher, prices 
before the year is out. 

““M.,” Brooklyn: 1. Erie, Rock Island, Ont. and 
West., and So. Ry. common, if bought on reactions, 
all have promise of profit if the market should 
strengthen. But you must bear in mind that the 
increased cost of railway supplies, and especially 
of labor, must be taken into consideration, for it is 
likely to reduce net earnings during the current year. 
On declining earnings, the non-,dividend payers 
would hardly sell much higher. Ont. and West. pays 
2 per cent. per annum, and looks like a better stock 
| for along pull than the others for that reason. 2. 





I know of no publication that will give you all the | 


information you ask. 3. Address our mining de- 
partment. 4. There should be no delay. Advise 
mailing department if trouble continues. 

““Comet”’: 1. The bonds you mention, which re- 
turn about 5 per cent., are good, especially the Chica- 
go and East Illinois. I had rather have the Clover 
Leaf 4s, however, yielding the same returns. 2. 
Address Spencer Trask & Co., 52 William Street, 
New York, or Swartwout & Appenzellar, 44 Pine 
Street, New York. 3. The Wabash debenture B’s, 
around 75, carrying with them in exchange, under 
the new plan of bond issue, a goodly apportionment 
of Wabash preferred and common in addition to the 
bonds, look better than the preferred stock for a 

| long pull. 4. Indertake to answer questions with- 
in a day or two after their receipt, unless the num- 
ber of inquiries overtaxes me. 5. Estabrook & Co., 
| 24 Broad Street, New York, are members of the 
| New York Stock Exchange in good standing. 
} “H. H. H.,” Philadelphia: 1. Southern Railway 
common is one of the low-priced railway stocks in 
which an advance has been predicted for some time. 
It sold in 1905 as low as twenty-eight and as high as 
thirty-eight, and in 1906 has been down to thirty-two 
and up to forty-two. It pays no dividend and 





A SUCCESSFUL COMBINATION. 
The Combination Oil Cure for Cancer and Tumor is 
a recognized success. Beware of imitators. Write to- 
day to the Originator for his free books. Dr. D. M. 
Bye, 316 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


hold high salaried positions 
earnest students, a 


Western, a little more than ten points higher 
which pays two per cent. annually rexas Pacific 
looks like a better speculation 2. On reactior 
any of the low-price railway stocks, such as O 
and W., Texas Pacific, Erie, and Southern com 
mon, will offer opportunities for a turn. 3. Beet 


sugar common has never looked particularly at- 
tractive to me and | cannot safely advise. 4. They 
are simply a fair speculation but not an invest 
ment. 


NEw YORK, January 10th, 1907. JASPER 
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Special Prizes for Photos. 


ATTENTION is called to five new special pictorial 
contests for 1907 in which the readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY are invited to engage. A prize of $10 will 
be given for the most acceptable Easter picture 


| coming to hand by March 10th; a prize of $10 for 


the best Decoration Day picture arriving not later 
than May 15th; a prize of $10 for the picture, sent 
in by June 15th, which most truly expresses the 
spirit and significance of the Fourth of July; a 
prize of $10 for the finest Thanksgiving Day picture 
reaching us not later than November 15th; and a 
prize of $10 for the most attractive Christmas picture 
furnished us by November 28th. 

Our amateur prize photo contest has long been 
one of the successful features of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
The publishers have decided to establish an addi- 
tional contest in which professionals, too, may take 
part. LESLIE’s WEEKLY will give a prize of $10 for 
the best picture with News value furnished by any 
amateur or professional. For every cther News 
picture accepted for use $2 will be paid. All photo- 
graphs should be accompanied by a very brief state- 
ment of the events depicted, for explanation but 
not for publication. 

LESLIE'S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, a second prize of $3 for the picture 
next in merit, and a prize of $2 for the one which is 
third in point of excellence, the competition to be 
based on the originality of the subject and the per- 
fection of the photograph. Preference will be given 
to unique and original work and to that which bears 
a special relation to news events. We invite all ama- 
teurs to enter this contest. A contestant may sub- 
mit any number of photographs at onetime. Dupli- 
cates of all photographs should be sent, as some- 
times one is spoiled in the using. Photographs 
may be mounted or unmounted, and will be re- 
turned if stamps are sent for this purpose with a 
request for their return. All photographs entered in 
the contest and not prize-winners will be subject to 
our use unless otherwise directed, and $1 will be paid 
for each photograph we may use. No copyrighted 
photographs will be received, nor such as have 
been published or offered elsewhere. Many photo- 
graphs are received, and those accepted will be 
utilized as soon as possible. Contestants should 
be patient. No writing except the name and ad- 
dress of the sender should appear on the back of 
the photograph, except when letter postage is 
paid, and in every instance care must be taken to 
use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 

Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIEF’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. All photo- 
graphs accepted and paid for by LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
become its property and therefore will not be re- 
turned. 
NOTE TO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


The value of the photographs which many of our 
correspondents send us is greatly impaired by their 
failure to provide adequate captions. Every print 
submitted should have written on the back, legibly, 
but lightly, in lead pencil, besides the name and ad- 
dress of the photographer, a full descriptive caption 
telling briefly just what that particular picture 
represents. For example, a photograph of a street 
swept by a fire, or a cyclone, should bear a deecrip- 
tion identifying the buildings shown, giving the 
name of the street, and indicating any particularly 
noteworthy feature of the scene. Do not be afraid 
of making your captions too full. We can condense 
them. The name of the party to whom payment for 
the photograph must be made should always be plain- 
ly indicated on back of photograph. 
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Stop fighting the elements in a zero tem- 
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sports in sunny California. 
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| creating some of the States that 
| fallen almost to nothingness. 





| refers. 





| If Lawson’s victims, 
| following his advice when Amalgamated 


LE 


Making Money 


T WILL hardly be believed tha the 

mineral output of the United 5 3 
for a single year of this wonderful inv .s- 
trial epoch aggregates in value 
$1,620,000,000. It must be borne in 
mind that more than half of this, nearly 
a billion dollars, represents such non- 
metallic minerals as clay, stone, coal, and 
petroleum. But we are leading the 
world in the production of the precious, as 
well as the baser, minerals, and recent 
discoveries of precious metals are re- 
had 
In Ne- 
vada, for instance, where the population 
had shrunk to less than that of a single 
ward in New York City, the mineral out- 
put in 1905 was $10,000,000, and it is 
estimated that in 1906 it was from 
three to four times that figure. Far-off 
Alaska has done as well, while the golden 
States of California, Colorado, and Mon- 
tana are pouring out a flood of wealth 
from year to year. 

Veterans, who recall the days of 
1849 and the craze for gold discoveries, 
are paralleling them with the present 
craze for the discovery of new copper 
properties. The steady advance in the 
price of copper, $which has gone on so 
long without a halt, has brought un- 
told riches to many holders of profitable 
mining shares in copper regions that 
had been regarded as unprofitable. Un- 
limited capital is now at the disposal 
of those who have good copper mines 
to offer to the public, but I warn my 
readers against the sharks and sharp- 
ers who, taking advantage of this favor- 
able moment, are flooding the advertis- 
ing pages of our great newspapers with 
the most fabulous stories of the richness 
of mines, many of which exist only on 
paper. And I advise my redders also to 
be very careful how they follow the tip- 
sters of the Street, from Lawson down. 
who suffered by 


Mining. 


over 


was high by buying at high figures, and 
who suffered again when it was low by 
selling at low figures, will only follow his 
career, they will leave him and his tips 
severely alone. He never has been known 
to be in business for his health. 

Buy no mining stock regarding which 
some engineer or expert with a reputa- 
tion worth having and worth saving has 
not made a favorable report, or regard- 
ing the management of which you have 
not personal information that satisfies 
you as to its good intent and honorable 
paaptee. 


“B.,”’ Ludlow, Vt.: I think very little of it from 
the meagre Saepieathon I can get. 

*K.,” Columbus: Iam unable to get any kind of 
are port as to its earnings or prospects. I do not re- 
gard it therefore with favor. 

*M.,”” Rochester, N. Y.: The statements in ref- 
erence to the matter to which you refer as made by 
the comensy are not wholly justified. 

“C ” Dayton: 1. I only judge by the reports 
of a ot. +. and others, and they are so uni- 
formly favorable that they have made a very excel- 
lent impression. I know of none at that price. 

7 aa S,. ‘York: Will you kindly indicate 
the location of the properties to which your letter 
So many mining companies have been or- 
ganized with similar names, that it is difficult some- 
times to differentiate. 

*M.,”’ Dallas, Tex,: Calumet and Arizona has 
a capital of $2, 500,000, par value $10. Itis a great 
property, and those who bought the stock when it 
was first put on the market have reaped a magnifi- 
cent return. 

“Rex,’’ Hartford, Conn.: 1. I would not advise 
the purchase of the shares at any price. It is said 
that the dividends were not paid entirely from the 
profits. 2. Do not recommend it. You might have 
difficulty in selling it in case of emergency. 

“Dr. L. W. J.”": These are included in a large 
number of newly-organized mining companies in the 
new camps to which you refer. It is exceedingly 
difficult to get reliable reports as to what they are 


SLIE’S 


| prices 


|} under a better management. 





doing. So far as I can learn, the value of both is | 


largely prospective. 
E. M. 


T.,’’ Brockton, Mass.: None of the propo- 


sitions of that character can be called strictly an in- | 


vestment. The speculative element always enters 
into them very largely. I have heard good reports 
regarding it, but one can only await the result of 
exploration and development work. 

*B. B.,”’ Baltimore: 1. I have no informa- 
tion, but if you are a shareholder the company 
should give you all the facts, The shareholders are 
certainly entitled to such information. 2. I do not 
recommend the Arizona and Eastern Con. 3 
Favorable reports are being received of the Vic- 
toria Chief from every stcckholder who has seen it. 

“H. P.,.”” Troy: The Goldfield Ledge Mining Co. 
is a promotion of the Kendrick Promotion Co., Den- 
ver, Col. All Goldfield prospects are speculative, 
but, as with the Mohawk, when they do win the 
gain is great. Goldfiell Ledge is regarded more 
favorably than most Goldfield stocks, becanse it is 
put out by the Kendrick people, and the stock can 
be bought for a low price. 
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. zc Wheeling, West Va.: The Arizona- 
Cc rauv has afvapitalization of $2,500,000, witha par 
value $1, and its claims adjoin the old Dominion The SENSITIVE 
in At a rhe work of development is proceeding 


avora:ly, and the property 1 


value, though 


believed to have con- 
iderable this is yet to be fully dem- 
onstrated 


E.,”” Highland, N. Y.: 1. The property is highly INDICATING ARROW 


capitalized and it rospectus 1s, In some respects, cee a 

misleading In ca Z of o reorganization you would ‘ f the jc INES SPEEDOME I ER responds 

have to pay the assessment or lose your stock. 2 to EVERY CHANGE OF SPEED. The 

Nipissing’s last dividend was 3 per cent. and 2 per e 

cent. extra, amounting to 5 per cent. on the stock, tendency of many indicators is to “ drag 

_ refore, 25. we Big Ah $6. The dividend was, from one speed to another, and seldom indi- 
Phoenixville, Penn.: 1. As far as my in- cate accurately. 


This error was very much 
wcities go, I find nothing to justify the ex- : 


traordinary statements contained in the reports in evidence in the A. C. G. B. & I. speed 
you send me. 2. None of the men at the head of , ° 
the property is prominent in the mining or finan- ind ating contest. Phe 


cial world I think the letters are very unbusi- 
ness-like, and justify the conclusion that they deal 
in most extravagant phrases. 4. 1 would not ad- 
vise the purchase . the stock. 

N.,”" Vacaville, Cal.: 1. I have been impressed 
by the fact that the literature of the company is 
altogether too extravagant in its statements, and, 
in some important matters, I am told that it is incor- 
rect. There is such a property, but the manage- 
ment has done more talk than work. It has there- 
fore been open to considerable criticism. You must 
make up you own mind whether to go on with your 
speculation or not. 2. My answersare made to sub- 
scribe rs. 3. From the business department 


JONES 
SPEEDOMETER 


was the only instrument in the trials to score 
an absolute- 


ly per fea 





M.,’’ New Freedom, Penn.: 1. I do not leok favor- record. 
ably on the statements regarding the Lost Bul- 
lion. Some of them seem to be a little too allegoric. Exhibit 
2. The Nipissing is beyond question a valuable sil- °C aden” 
ver mine. The par value of the stock is only $5, and Show 
there are those who believe that as the stock again Jan 12th 


declines toward par it can be safely bought. Inside 
interests appear to have been buying it on the re- 
cent slump. Its meteoric advance to about 35, fol- 


to 19th, 07. 


0 
lowed by an equally rapid decline to 10, has scared | eA 
the speculative as well as the investing element. W.324S 
3. I cannot answer your question. 102 W.32¢ St. 

“ B.,”’ Collinsville, Conn.: 1. The management New York 








seems to have been quite active in manipulating 
Gold Hill Copper, but it is making a fine showing of 
specimens from the mines and talking of higher | —— 
i It looks to me as if it were over-capitalized, 
The drop was occasioned by the failure of an effort 
to advance the stock rapidly onthe curb. Too much 
stock was offered and the drop followed. 2. British 
Columbia Copper is in the hands of some pretty 
strong men not unfamiliar with the ways of Wall | 
Street. It is a low-grade proposition with a very 
large tonnage, and a business-like management. It 
looks like a fair speculation, something in the same 
class with Dominion, which also has a large prop- 
erty and is increasing its smelting facilities very 
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we have made the cure of Blood Poison a 
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rapidly. 3. 1 think it might be as well to make anty. Capital $500,000 re solicit the most 
haste slowly. obstinate cases. If you have exhausted the old 
”’ Goshen, N. Y. The Balaklala has a capi- methods of treatment and still have aches 


and pains, Mucous Patches in Mouth, Sore 
Throat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Spots, Ulcers 
on any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows 
falling out, write for proots of cures. 100-page 
Book Free 


COOK REMEDY CoO. 


374 MASONIC TEMPLE, + Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


talization of $1,000,000, #. ar value $5. It has a good 
property and e xcellent prospects, while the price of 
copper continues at the present figures. 2. Gold 
Hill is capitalized at $5,000,000. The company was 
in the hands of a receiver three years ago, but is now | 
I cannot get a com- 
plete report of its financial condition, but its friends 
are talking higher prices for it. It has considerable 
gold along with the copper, some of it running in 
rich streaks. 3. Dominion Copper, I am told, is 
making extensive enlargements in its smelting ca- 
pacity and getting well toward a dividend footing. 
4. Col. Wm. Farish’s report on Victoria Chief, or | 
rather the letter in which he states that with 10 per 
cent. copper it can earn a million a year, indicates 
that it can pay 33 1-3 per cent. dividends, while, ac- 
cording to Col. Hopper’s figures, it can earn 100 per 
cent. per annum. 
tify the hope of dividends as soon asa smelter can 
be erected. The purchase of a smelter is not a diffi- 
cult task, but, in these days of railroad congestion, 
its transportation takes several months. 
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LUYTIES BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


General Agents 















Pears 


Economy is a watchword 
of the thrifty. 

That’s one reason so 
many prosperous people 
use Pears’ Soap. There's 
no waste about zt. It wears 
out, of course. 


On sale everywhere 
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Making Money in Mining. &. These wee no contest ever the election of fe 


page 


Continued fron 69 R. L Louisville l. The smaller companies to 

, ‘ : which you refer are just as good as any of the large 

I Dedham, Mass 1. 1 am not favorably im- | companies. 2. The Massachusetts Mutual, of Spring- 

pressed by what I hear regarding it. | 2. The Giroux | field, makes an excellent report, and is one of the 
asa cs . 5», 000,000, shares of $5each. It has! strongest of the New England companie 3. The | 


has a capital of $ 
two groups of mines, 
in Nevada, the latter the more 


property is valuable, beyond question, 


depends upon its management a 


of the book 


thing 


that the 


one in Sonora, Mexico, and one | Travelers. of Hartford 


shareholders into its confidence, and that it B.. 
offers a plan of reorganization originating with itself, New York Life 


with very little explanation of the 


make me doubtful of the 
to 
“M.,”” Wisconsin: l I have 


neers of high reputation. 
must be responsible accordingly 


situation. 
possible for an independent stockholders’ committee 
be organized to insist on a thorough examination 
sand an inspection of the property 

simply based my 
statements on those that have been made by engi 
If they are in error, they 


directors in this company 


important Phe I ’ Cleveland: 1. A twenty-year endowment 


but its future would not cover too longa period You would real- 


much aS any ize on it at the age of fifty, when the money migh 
come in very handy, especially as it would all come in 


McC.,”” Sioux Falls: Ido not like the method of inalump. 2. Your father would do better to purchase A 
those who are handling Union opper, and the fact gn annuity. At his age, an annuity could be easily 


o-called stockholders’ committee has been 
a self-constituted body, has not seen fit to take 
other 


ecured, while a life-insurance policy would be diffi- 
c ult t » obt ain and would be very costly 

Cooperstown, N. Y.: Your policy in the 
in the intermediate accumulation 
class, is well worth retaining. There can be no 
I wish it were doubt as to the excellent condition of the company 
at this time, and its policy-holders should reap decid- 
ed advantage from the improvement Having paid 
your premiums thus far, if would be simply a waste 
of money to transfer your contract toa new com 
pany and lose the surplu accruing to you on pay- 


ments already made 
All such enter Widow,” E 


reason for it, all 


Salisfaction 


Elmira; 1. At your time in life, with f Bo 
prises must have a speculative element, but if they no relatives depending upon you and no one to sup- or th 


turn out well they may be enormously profitable. I 


port, you could best utilize your accumulations by 


know of no other legitimate business in which such | the purchase of an annuity that would give you a Your Guest 


great profits are made as in mining, if one can 
strike i+ right. 2. I think better of it than I do of 
the Security. The latter does not appeal to me at | the Equitable Life, 
all. 


* ” , 1" ing your age, the amount of money you choose to 
L.,”’ Beaver Dam, Wis.: 1. The bonds of a min- : x ty Yourself 
ing company, like the Mogollon, sold to you with a 


settled income as long as you live. 2. You can get 
both annuity and insurance rates if you will address and 
120 Broadway, New York, stat- 


invest in an annuity, or the amount of life insurance 
that you would like to have. Specimen policies will 


bonus of 50 per cent, in stock, could not, of course, | pe ge nt you without charge if you will mention sole Agent 
be regarded in the same class as a gilt-edged mort- |, ESLIE 's WEEKLY - TAYLOR & CO, 
gage bond on city real estate; but the fact that 50 “W. W.,”” Whitehall, N. Y.: 1. Under the opera- New York 


per cent. in stock is given with the bond, and 
the possibility that the stock may eventually be | 
worth much more than the bond itself, gives such 
an offer a speculative attraction, which a real-estate 
mortgage could not have. 2. I do not regard it as 


favorably as the Mogollon bond 


bonus. Stevens’s “Copper Handbook’”’ speaks 
| highly of the Mogollon mine, 
$500,000 has been spent in the construction of its | that the 
mills, storehouses, dwellings, power plants, and 
| other properties. The recent strike of valuable 
gold ore in one of its mines is a matter of great im- 
The stock is not for sale on the curb. 


portance. 
r. T. J. Curran, the president, 


Mexico, must be written to regarding the bonds or 


the stock. 
NEw YorK, January 10th, 1907 


Life-insurance Suggestions. policy for $1,000, payable to you at the end of thein- 


[NOTICE.—This department is Intended for the ately in case of your death. That $1,000 might be 
information of readers of LESLIB’S WEEKLY. No enough tostart you in business. 2. lhe difference be- 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding tween an endow ment and a straight-life policy can 
and communications are be easily explained. I suggest that you write to De- 

treated confidentially. A stamp should always be DartmentS of the Prudential Life, Newark, N. J.,” 
as 6 personal reply is sometimes deemed and ask them tosend you specimen policies for | 


‘ > $1,000 each, one of a straight-life contract and the | 
98 Fourth fang 3 Laas Ss WEEE, other of a15- or 20-year endowment. This will be FOR Zed (( OF BRAINS 


life-insurance matters, 


inclosed, 


IFE INSURANCE policy-holders are 


« 
to be congratulated upon the asso- 4 Maren 
ciation of officials of the principal com- 


panies for the purpose of | 
considering ‘‘im portant 
measures that may be in- 
troduced from time to 
time in legislative bodies, 
with a view to ascertain- | 
ing and publicly present- 
ing the grounds which | 
may exist for their adop- 
tion or rejection by the 


| Legislature.”’ This or- 
| ganization against “* yel- 
| low-dog ’’ funds and legis- 
| lative blackmail should 


| 
| 


have been effected long 
ago. One of the most 
prominent officials in one 
of the largest companies 
is authority for the state- 
ment that the much-con- 


|demned contributions 


| 





| 


were forced upon his own 
and other companies as a 
measure of sheer self- 
protection. Such compli- 
ance was not only coward- 
ly, if you like to call it so, 
but costly; but in the 
state of public opinion at 


and states that over 


the time, the insurance | 


officials saw no alternative 
but injury to their own 
and the _ policy-holders’ 
interests in constant an- 
noyance to business and 
even adverse legislation. 
Now, with policy-holders, 


| officials, and the public 


united in the determina- 
tion to stamp out black- 
mail, the end of this form 
of grafting is in sight; 
the newspapers, which 
|have not always done 
justice to the management 
of the companies, have an 
opportunity to lend pow- 
erful aid in exposing 

“‘strike’’ legislative meas- 
ures and pointing out the 
errors of merely meddle- 
some ‘‘reform’’ regula- 
tions which may be pro- 
posed ; and, in brief, there 
is hope for a return toa 
healthy and reasonable ad- 
ministration of the whole 
great business of life in- 
surance. 


“L. R..” Baltimore: 1. The 
figures in reference to the Equit- 
able, as the agent submits them 
to you, are absolutely correct. 
You can very readily verify them 


| from the official reports made to 


the State insurance department. 


tions of the reform insurance laws in New York 
State, you are entitled to an annual dividend, but 
you are not obliged to take it in cash unless you 
elect todo so. 2. There is not theslightest question 
as to the solvency of any of the three great New 
York companies. It is sufficient for me to say, in 
answer to the statement you have made, that the in- 
surance investigating] committee publicly reported 
» companies were not only solvent, but in 
first-class financial condition, and this condition has 
been constantly improved by reason of the drastic 
economies which the New York Life, the Equitable, 
and the Mutual Life have been enforci ing 

"oe hiladelphia : 1. With many persons 
the saving of money isa knack. They do not seem 
to know how to spend it. If I were unable to save, 
ROSCOE. I would certainly put something away each year in 
the form of a life-insurance investment, combining 
saving and insurance. At your age, it would cost 
you less than $1 a week to take out an endowment 























with the stock 


CHEW... 


Beeman’s 


at Cooney, New 


a 


'Pepsin « 
‘Gum + + 


Cures Indigestion and 
Sea-sickness. 


All Others are Imitations. 
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surance term, and payable to your family immedi- 
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GARS 


"MADE AT KEY WEST— 


sent you without charge. | 
































1907 POPE-HARTFORD MODEL L 


Typifies the supremacy of American automobiles. In its construc- 
tion have been successfully solved all the problems which are essential in 
the production of a modern gasoline engine of the greatest efficiency 
and smooth running qualities. 

The four-cylinder, vertical, water-cooled 25-30 H. P. MOTOR is 
equipped with mechanical valves and jump spark ignition with provision for 
magneto. Sliding GEAR transmission theese speeds forward and reverse. 
Thorough LUBRICATION system. Especially efficient BRAKES 
operated by foot als and side lever. Perfection of CONTROL by 
levers on steering wheel but not revolving with it. A\ll parts easily ACCES. 
SIBLE. EVERY DETAIL of construction and equipment up-to- date. 

(APPLY FOR CATALOGUE). 



























Price (cauirvea) $2750. 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Foxman 
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HARTFORD, CONN. 
We exhibit in New York at 
Madison Sqare Garden only Jan. 12-19, 


> 


A.L.A.M, 
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CHE E_pest Horpe—‘* Who’s that, ma ?”’ 

Ilis FoND MAMMA 
tleman that married me.” 

CHE E_pest Horpe—*: Then, if that’s the gentleman 
wot married you, wot's pa doing in our house ?”’— Sketch. 


‘’Ush, ’Orace ; that’s the gen- 
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\iison — 


Vor guarantee ff purity, 
see back \abel onevery bdlile: 


Wat's WY 


Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER} 


THE STANDARD | 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


“SEE The Name “BOSTON | 













The Truth 


Can be told about 


Great 
Western 
Champagne 


the Standard of 
American Wines 


There is nothing to 
conceal in its produc- 
tion. Itis PureGrape 
Juice, fermented and 
aged to exact pertec- 
tion for healthtulness, 
possessing the bou- 
quet and flavor that 
connoisseurs desire. 








GARTER” is stamped on 
every loop— 













** Of the six Ameri- 
can Cham pagnes 
exhibited at the 
Paris exposition of 
1900, the GREAT 





z 
Qs 
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WESTERN was 
i the only one that 
received a GOLD 
MEDAL.” 


PLEASANT VALLEY 
WINE 60., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 


Sold by respectable wine 
dealers everywhere. 















Lies flat to the leg—never} 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
ample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
25c. Mailed on receipt of price, 


GEO. FROST CO., us 


— 





Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
** PATENT HAS BEEN 





THE ‘VELVET GRIP 
SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 










































cL LINE 
rr TL_ORIDA®” 


ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER ROUTE 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON and 
CHARLESTON, S.C., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


St. Johns River service between Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, 
Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and intermediate landings. 

The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route between New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Eastern Points, and Charleston, S. C., and Jackson- 
ville, Fla., making direct connection for all points South and Southwest. 


Fast Modern Steamships and Superior Service 















THEO. G. EGER, V. P. & G. M. 
Genera! Office, Pier 36, N. R.; Branch, 290 Broadway, N. Y. 


BEARS THIS LABEL 


Best 


APENTA Ved EVERY BOTTLE OF GENUINE 
S Coates PLYMOUTH GIN 


Natural 
Aperient Water. 


Bottled at the Springs, 


Buda Pest, Hungary. 


Intending pur asers TRICTLY FIRST- 
CLASS Piano, or Pian and ell-Player combined 
ild not fail to examine the erits of the world 


SOHMER 


scucvamtANOS  Adverise in Leslie's Weekly. 


which surpass all others 


JAMES BUCHANAN &CO. LTD 


293 BROADWAY. NY 











Catalogue mailed on application 





and Liquor Habit cured in 16 


« a N = 
SOHMER & COMPANY, New York. OP LU Mii cece: 
Warerooms: Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St | Dept. 1. 4, Lebanon, Ohiae 


AYALA “ MAGNET” 


The Premier 


Champagne 


of the World. 











HE enviable reputation of 
this, the finest of all Cham- 
pagnes, is recognized and 
appreciated by connoisseurs 
everywhere. In Europe, as in 
the United States, it is gener- 
ally the wine selected for 

important social events. 
Kor cad 

Messrs. Bluthenthal & Bickert, 


Atlanta, Georgia. 
R. L. Christian & Co., 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Dellheim & Co. 
Birmingham, Alabama 


National Importing Company 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Richards & Sons, 
Mobile, Alabama. 
Levy & Lewin Mercantile Co., 
Denver, Colorado. 
Levi & Ottenheimer, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Steuben County Wine Co 
Chicago, Illinois 
Edward Block & Co., 
Kansas City, Missouri 


ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


Chapman & Wilberforce, 
San Francisco, California 























| STUNNING PICTURES JUST OUT. 
OVR handsome, forty-page catalogue of beautiful 
pictures—reproductions in photogravure and pho- 
togelatine of the best work of popular artists of the 


PROGRAM CLOCKS 
for automatically ringing bells are a . 
eat modern convenience in schools and day. 
ates hie or other or buildings where SEND FIVE CENTS, to cover mailing expenses, to 
8 8 are required. . nnne Co s Fourt! ; ios Waacalie 
Prentiss 60-Day clocks are the only 60- Picture Derr., Juoce C +, 225 Fourth Ave., New Y ork. 
Day clocks manufactured in the world, ° Sor 
and are well adapted for Program, use. If you drink champagne because it’s good, 
lso F g-pan, Calendar, Electric, : ‘ 
Sun taser po’ Watchman’s Clocks. You’re sure to drink the ; Brotherhood. 29 
ee Lh ny | But if you drink it for a bluff, 
Then imported is good enough. 
The wine says the rest. 


seer cide Des Bt, New York Olty 
‘ener 
American 
Academy 
of 


p Dramatic |. 
RK MADE OF LINEN » | cele 


sats “15¢ ES825¢" 124. 141 Camegie Hall, New York. 


ANKURIQUS WAITING 


BALL-POINTED PENS (“-sSer° 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt. 


























FOUNDED 1884 





Collars an Cuffs 
& ¥- A training school for the stage, 
| BARKER BRAND . connected with Mr. Charles 
{ 
h. 


Frohman’s Empire Theatre... 



































BALL-POINTED 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-1'oINTED pens are 
more durabie, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


AUWAYs TOP 


Buy an assorted sample box of 2% pens for 2% cts., and choose a pen te 
suit your hand. Having found ome, stick to it ! 





POST FREE FROM 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
or any Stationery Store. 
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Down to rock—we go for our 





water. ‘To Bohemia we go for most 





of our hops. Our barley is only the 
best that is grown. Our yeast is 
forever developed from the same 
mother cells. 

Quality cannot go further than that. 

But purity is of far greater 
importance. More than half the 
cost of our brewing is spent to 
attain it. Schlitz is not only good, 


but good 


for vou. 
’ bs 


The Beer 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 
































